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PRIZE CHESTER-WHITE HOGS OWNED BY F. P. AND 4@. J. HARDIN, OHIO 


The popularity of Chester-Whites, so marked in the middle states for more than half a century, is pronounced 


throughout the west. A staunch advocate of this breed, E. W. Brown, says among other things: “I aim to raise 
from 300 to 400 head each year, and now that we can immune pigs successfully we do not dread cholera, and will 
aim at the thousand mark, although it is not best to crowd too many together.” 
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FREE— 


To Every Subscriber 


For the New Year 





FREE 


RENEW NOW AND RECEIVE THIS MOST USEFUL GIFT 


AS STATED BELOW, 


American Agriculturist Art Calendar 


For 1902, with Weather Forecasts for each month in the year, combined with an Art Portfolio reproducing in color one 
of the greatest of modern paintings; also four other masterpieces in single tones, each 


233dSSSESEKE 

This new idea combines 
with the best features of 
the American ae. 
ist Almanac former 
years (1) a large wall cal- 

endar fer each month with 
space for daily memo- 
randa, adorned by (2) a 
beautiful picture in all its 
original colors, and with 
(3) an art supplement con- 
taining four reproduc- 
tions suitable for framing. 
Popular as our Almanac 
has been in years past, the 
Memorandum Art Ualen- 
dar will be vastly more 
popular. 

It contains Lillingston’s 
forecasts of the weather 
for each day of 1902, same 
as farmers have liked so 
much inthe Almanac. It 
contains the monthly cal- 
endar of rising and setting 
of thesun, setting of moon 
and moon’s phases, in all 
séctions, high tide, ete. 
Also calendars for years 
forward and back. 

Art Por agg reproduc- 
ing in coler ‘one of the 
gteatest of modern paint- 
izigs (see cut en this page), 
also four other master- 

ieces in single tones, each 

x 13 inches, executed on 

ate paper and_ suitable 
or framing, ME four 


subjects are: A typical - 


old master— Da inci’s 
Last Suppet.. .2..The 
gteatest_ example of mod- 
ern architectu re—The 
Capitol at. Washington. 3. 
this wa) By -s. ~d 
ls age— wit a 
let, by Atsgustus Saint 


Gaudens. 4. A ty pical 


American oi ainting — 
1e Oracle, by flarry 
land. 
Latest .Gensys Returns 
and other sta@fistics right 
up to date. he new 


DS SASKC 


9 x 13 inches, executed on plate paper and suitable for framing. 

















WRITING TO PAPA 
The above cut cives Dut a faint idea of this wonderfully popular yectere, which In af tts origi- 
nai colors embellishes our Art Calendar, The ealendar proper hangs belo 
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United States census— 
Foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United 
States—Navigation, colo- 
pice, etc — Porto Rico, 

hilippines, Hawaii, 
China—The United States 
as a world power in in- 
dustry, civilization and 
war. While complete in 
itself, this feature is de- 
signed to cover the latest 
statistics not given inour 
Almanac. 

Monthly Hints for work 
indoors and out for ail 
sections, Spraying calen- 
dar. describing just when 

and h how to spray fruits, 
pptators, and other crops, 
how to prevent injury 
from insects and blights, 
together with a full line 
of formulas for compound- 
ing insecticides and fungi- 
cides, how to combat all 
other insect pests. Also 
Farm accounts — Taking 








an inventory — Simple 





remedies for sick animals. 
Daily Household Guide 








—Table of household 
weights and measures— 
Table of proportions in 
cookine—Time tables for 
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cooking — Poitons -and 
their antidotes—Table of 
box aneasurea— What to 
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. Size of Calendar atone, 9 x13 inches 


do in epenrpeaietcs, ete. 
. Jraney Referer nee, 
7 an Peay new. an 
7 8 ° 9 110- novel arreagenient the 
pases can-. be 
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“ their. valuab ) contents 
14 15 16 17 pictersre oe ‘reference: 
‘i eos fp ok al bein torn ot 
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ELO WW" ‘TO GET. 1T 


83> We will send this beautiful and useful work,’ ‘as. above deseribed, 


to every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 


for the coming year, qn receipt,of the regular price of $2.00. _Yau-eart retiewstiow, whether your-sa bscription has-expired or not, and 
receive the Calendar at once, and we will extend your time accordingly. For two new. SyPacriptiogs at $1.00 each we will send the 
American AgriculturIst one year free, ineluding a copy of the Calendar in each’ case. 

B@. See our great offer.elsewhere of the’ Ameriéan Agrieulturist and that invalaable family magazine, Good ene. 


including Calendar, all:for only $1.50. 
Remit. by. money order, check, draft, or registered lette?: a dollar: bill, howeve 


is properlysealed and | dizgcted, Mostaatetsvind aonaeeea ‘for amounts. léas’ than - $1.00. 


Address all ordera-to * 


R, may be-sent-with comparative safety ifsthe lettet 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST » 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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American Agriculturist — 


« FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 








“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 69 


Orchard Cover Crops. 


SHERE IS no more im- 
portant item in the rou- 





agement than the ques- 
tion of maintaining the 
fertility of the land. So 
soon as the orchardist 
appreciated the fact 
that a fruit tree was a 
crop in itself, and as 
such was a specific 
drain upon the soil, so 
soon will he realize the 
first principles of or- 
chard management and 
have taken the first step toward success- 
ful fruit growing. There are various styles 
of orcharding. There can be no one fixed 
method; environment and climate must be 
taken into account. Clean culture might 
be perfectly successful in one locality, but 
in another might be attended with uncer- 
tain results. The orchardist of the north 
might find it desirable to keep a cover of 
sod or mulch upon the soil during the cold 
period, mainly for protective purposes, 
while the orchardist of the south or middle 


Abstract of an address by John Craig, 
professor of university extension teaching 
in agriculture, Cornell university, at the 
recent meeting of the New York fruit 
growers’ association. 











tine of orchard man- 


For Week Ending January 18, 1902 


south was concerned in a cover crop or 
live mulch only for the purpose of adding 
and saving the fertility of land. 


FERTILITY AND TEXTURE INFLUENCED. 


The cover crop exerts two influences; 
it adds fertility to the land, and it so af- 
fects the physical condition of the soil as 
to greatly increase the availability of the 
food constituents of land. As a rule 
farmers do not realize the amount of nitrog- 
enous material which would be produced 
by an acre of clover sown with a spring 
grain crop allowed to grow after the crop 
was harvested till plowing time next 
spring. The amount of nitrogen in this 
clover residue ranged from 81 pounds per 
acre in the case of mammoth red to 12 
pounds per acre in the case of crimson 
clover. Mammoth red and common red are 
both superior as catch crops when sown 
with grain to alfalfa or crimson clover, 
but this position is not maintained when 
the clovers are sown by themselves in mid- 
dle summer in the way ordinarily advised 
for orchard cover crops. When used as 
cover crops, sown in mid-summer alfalfa 
made an excellent showing. 

Experiments carried on in Canada under 
Prof Craig’s direction demonstrated that 
alfalfa when used as a.cover crop in the 
orchard, sowing it about the middle of 
July, digging and analyzing roots and tops 
in October and estimating the amount of 
nitrogen developed in that period returned 


: No. 3 


to the soil per acre a total of 136 pounds 
of this costly plant food. Valuing this at 
15 cents per pound the crop was worth $19.40 
per acre from the standpoint of its nitrog- 
enous content alone. Mammoth red clover 
was a close second, while crimson took 
the third place, and common red a 
fourth. Aside from the fertilizing value 
should be considered the improvement of 
the texture of the soil by the addition of 
the humus, ahd the penetrating character 
of the roots. These factors when consid- 
ered in detail have important bearings on 
the moisture content of the soil, the 
amount of carbonic acid in the soil and 
finally its crop producing capacity. 

Do cover crops exhaust the moisture oj 
the soil? Other experiments carried on 
showed that cover cropped land when 
tested for soil moisture averaged higher in 
per cent of water in October after two 
months of excessively dry weather than 
did plots alongside uncropped and unculti- 
vated. This is rather remarkable, but ex- 
plained by the fact that the untilled plots 
became surface-baked, cracked, and lost 
moisture severely, while the cover crop used, 
in this case vetch, protected the surface by 
covering it with a dense mat of green veg- 
etation, preventing evaporation almost as 
effectually as a surface mulch produced by 
cultivation. The roots of the legumes fol- 


_low the burrows made by the worms, and 


develop to a much greater extent in these 
{To Page 100.] 
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This photograph illustrates a cover erop of alfalfa in the orchard of Foster Udell & Sons, Monroe county, N Y. The seed 
was sown August 5, 1901, at the rate of 25 pounds per acre. There was a fine even stand of alfalfa, fully 15°inches high, when 


the picture was taken on October 15, 1901. 





The soil is a sandy loam, fairly heavy. 
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Why Corn Breeding Is Desirable. 


*a. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 


Corn breeding has become a specialized 
industry. Live stock breeding and the de- 
velopment of varieties of plants will al- 
Ways be more or less in the hands of men 
who devote their lives to this particular 
work. All great progress will be made by 
those especially fitted for work of this kind, 
As the field is broad and the results ex- 
tremely profitable, there will be no lack of 
men trained for this special business. 

The ordinary or general farmer will 
never breed corn. He must secure seed 
from the specialist, and from this source 
get improved strains. Eventually the val- 
uable characteristics will be lost through 
crossing and indiscriminate selection, The 
seed will then have to be renewed. In 
such casés the farmer must secure such 
strains of corn as are adapted to his con- 
ditions of soil and climate. Otherwise, the 
beneficial effect of the special breeding 
might be lost. The live stock breeder in 
most cases cannot afford to breed corn and 
will depend for the most part on the corn 
breeder for his seed. 

The field for this branch of farming is 
very great, as is shown by the fact that 
the corn growers of Illinois alone use over 
1,000,000 bushels of seed every year. Of 
course it is not necessary that this seed be 
secured from the breeder fresh every year, 
but seed will not as a rule remain pure 
more than four or five years. It then be- 
comes necessary to again secure well-bred 
seed. As yet the demand has been but lit- 
tle developed. Farmers are just begin- 
ning to realize the importance and benefit 
of improved seed, but even now corn breed- 
ers are not able to supply the demand. 
That this demand will increase far beyond 
the capacity of corn breeders to supply, 
there is no doubt. 

DIFFERENT GRADES OF SEED CORN. 

There are two grades of seed corn—the 
highly-bred seed and the stock seed. The 
highly“bred seed can never exist in large 
quantities and will consequently never en- 
ter into the commercial transactions of the 
corn breeder to any great extent. 

HIGHLY BRED SEED—By highly bred seed 
is meant seed that is the very highest rep- 
resentatives of the improved type. In other 
words, those ears which as nearly as pos- 
sible represent the ideal ear. As every ear 
is different from every other ear, there can 
never be a large number of such ears. How- 
ever, this very fact of wide. variation 
makes the improvement of varieties pos- 
sible. If there was no variation from 
which selection could be made, there could 
be no improvement. It is by selecting those 
ears which vary in the direction desired and 
discarding the poor ears that a general 
advance can be made. 

Stock SeEED—The stock seed is the corn 
one generation removed from the highly 
bred seed. The corn breeder will concen- 
trate his main effort in the production of 
highly bred seed. From this seed any quan- 
tity of stock seed may be grown and sold 
to the farmers. This seed possesses all the 
g00d points of the highly bred seed, and dif- 
fers only in the fact that individual selec- 
tion by the corn breeder has ceased. This 
kind of seed can be produced in large quan- 
tities and can be sold at a moderate price. 

WHY IMPROVED SEED CORN IS PROFITABLE. 

The advantages of improved seed corn are 
numerous 2nd the growers quickly reap the 
benefit. For instance, barrenness can be 
bred out of corn. The barren stalks repre- 
sent a direct and great loss to the corn 
grower. If every stalk of corn in the field 
planted in hills of three feet six inches 
apart, one stalk to the hill, bore an average 
sized ear weighing a pound, there would be 
a yield of about 50 bushels to_the acre. If 
two stalks in every hill, the yield would be 
over 100 bushels per acre. As it is very 


*From advance proofs of The Book of 
Corn, now in. press and published by 
Jrange Judd Company. 


FIELD WORK 


probable that every field has an average of 
at least two stalks to the hill ome year 
with another, why is it that the average 
yield is less than one-third the above ideal 
yield? Part of the loss is due to the fact 
that some of the stalks produce no ears. 
By eliminating the barren stalks this loss 
could be overcome. It is further true that 
the ears are not uniform in size. Only a 
small proportion are uniformly large. The 
majority are irregular, many being very 
small and stunted. It is the function of 
the corn breeder to increase the uniformity 
of the crop by selecting and preserving only 
the best ears. The proportion of corn to 
cob, the shape of ear, the filling out of 
ends are all subject to tie breeders’ influ- 
ence, so that by continuously selecting a 
uniform, improved type may-be impressed 
on the variety for the benefit of the grow- 
er. This benefit is out of all proportion to 
the increased cost of seed-for improved 
strains., In buying an ear of corn, the 
growers get a thousand individuals capable 
ef reproducing themselves in one year. The 
live stock breeder, on the other hand, pays 
a great amount of money for one individual 
which requires a mate. 

From the nature of -past conditions little 
attempt was made to systematically im- 
prove corn. The corn plant was but little 
understood. In fact, the whole field of 
corn development is practically unexplered, 
Enough is known, however, to show the 
boundless, possibilities and in a general way 
to direct the work of breeding to some defi- 


nite end. 


Manure Spreader a Money Maker. 


R. M. WINANS, LAKE COUNTY, O. 


Seven years ago I applied a certain num- 
ber of leads of horse manure per acre to 
one-half of a field of very much exhausted 
elay, before plowing, and after plowing 
and rolling, the remaining half was -top- 
dressed with the spreader, using only one- 
half the amount of the same quality of 
manure. This was seeded, crossing the 
plots with wheat, rye and winter spinach. 
The difference was. so decisively marked 
in favor of the top-dressed- plot, several 
visitors asked why we had not fertilized the 
other half, indicating the part having the 
manure plowed under. The wheat and rye 
on the tep-dressed plots had from the start 
a healthy darkegreen color, going into win- 
ter in a robust, hardy condition; much in 
contrast with the adjoining plots; making 
a quick start in spring and yielding 30% 
more straw and 20% more grain. The spin- 
ach on the top-dresS$ed plot grew rank and 
succulent, the great part being cut and 
sold at good prices during late fall and 
early winter, growing during all the open 
weather until “spring, when, having been 
thinned, many plants were over one foot 
across, bringing top-notch prices. On the 
companion plot none attained a salable 
size_ during the fall and did not get Jarge 


“enough for market before running to seed 


the following spring. That was conclusive 
enough evidence for me that it. paid to 
use a manure spreader in top. dressing, for 
all surface feeding crops at least. We have 
since frequently used the spreader in top- 
dressing wheat, rye, meadows and. pas- 
tures in spring, and always with very grat- 
ifying results. 

The spreader so thoroughly téars apart 
and finely pulverizes even the coarsest ma- 
nure that it readily becomes: incorporated 
with and’is made a part ofthe soil itself, 
so that all of its soluble manurial content 
is immediately available as plant food. One 
load thus spread is as effective as two or 
more as usually seattered in various-sized 
lumps by the ordinary farm hand. Were 
there no other advantages to be gained by 
its use, the labor and time saving feature 


would comménd it to thé busy busitiess - 


farmer. One of my men, working alone, 


with two horses, spread 32-loads of* stable : 


manure ‘in one day—working against ‘an- 
other man’s récord. Manuré ‘hauling time 
often comes at a busy season. With the 
convenience of the spreader, odd times ean 


be advantageously utilized in keeping the 
manure pile constantly cleaned up the year 
around; while some farmers having spread- 
ers place the machine near the manure 
door or dump, throwing manure from sta- 
bles directly into spreader, and hauling to 
field, thus saving the cost of handling a 
second time. 


Some Requisites of Successful Apple Culture 


*GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


One of the most promising industries for 
the future is that of apple culture, when 
we consider the subject of specialties in 
production. While there has been an enor- 
mous increase in the planting of apple or- 
chards, yet the demand for this’ most ex- 
cellent and standard fruit has kept fully 
apace with the supply. 

IMPORTANT REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS. 

First of all is the selection of good and 
suitable soil. “The heavier loams are most 
desirable, and if some clay ‘enters ‘into 
their composition it is quite Valuable for 
the keeping quality of the fruit. Avoid the 
sandy loams for they are better for peaches 
and cherries. Choose wetl ¢lévated posi- 
tions for orchard sites rather than low bot- 
tom: land. These afford better natural 
drainage, while the circulation of air is also 
better and there is less danger from frost 
when trees ‘are in or just out of bloom. 
The cold air on frosty nights wil! roll 
down from the hills into the valleys, the 
Same as water will seek the lower levels. 
There is also an advantage in the highest 
elevations from the fact that the winter 
temperature does not fall so low. 

The soil should be under cultivation to 
cora or potatoes one year previous to set- 
ting the trees. This gives the best possible 
condition of the soil before planting. Give 
ample space, 35 or 40 feet distance between 
rows, according to the variety. Double 
plant with early bearing kinds for fillers 
in the spaces which will bear for several 
years, adding largely to the profits' of the 
business, and when these begin to crowd 
upon the permanent trees they should be 
eut out. This advice is given cautiously, 
and the plan is recommended only to those 
who have backbone enough to cut out these 
fillers when it is necessary to do so. 

Good trees having been selected, the man- 
agement, after planting, becomes. highly 
important. In a large majority of instances, 
clean cultivation of the soil will prove bet- 
ter. To the want of cultivation. more than 
any other cause may be. traced .the great 
amount of inferior fruit that.is found in 
our markets. In most uncultivated orchards 
seldom above 20 per cent of strictly fine No 
1 apples can be barreled; 60 per.cent will 
run No 2, while 20 per cent: will be un- 
marketable. Where cultivation is given, it 
should be done by. plowing very Jightly at 
the earliest opportunity in the spring, then 
keep the ground frequently harrowed up to 
July 10 or 15, when a cover erp should 
be. sown for the good of the 1 and of 
the trees during. -the winter et iiths. 

MARKED RESULTS WITH CRIMSON CLOVER. 

I have used with great suceess crimson 
clover for this purpose. «This is an an- 
nual plant, grows. quickly and - Will make 
a better cover than the commof red clover 
when sown as late as thé midle of July. 
When crimson ‘clover will not thrive, Can- 
ada peas will do well and be of. value. The 
renovation or improvement of= the soil 
through the use of clover or peas may be 
obtained very economically. I believe it is 
possible to continue and.to increase the pro- 
auctions of the soit for generations to come, 
and. by the aid/ of the clovyer.,and other 
leguminous plants to ~add._ more nitro- 
gen than will be taken from the soil 
by the crop grown. The following analysis 
was made of the soil in one of my pear or- 
chards after three crops of crimson clover 
had been grown and. plowed in, the or- 
chard producing:. at the same time three 

*Abstract of an address delivered to the 
recent annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts board of agriculture. 





successive crops of pears, without other 
fertilizer being applied. One sample of the 
soil was taken six inches deep, in the or- 
chard, and one from the same kind of soil 
near by and adjoining, where no clover had 
been grown for three years: 


INFLUENCE OF CLOVER ON FERTILITY. 


Three crops ° 
clover, % clover, % 
PS 5c is «add $6 owe dbiek areee doa 15.00 8.75 
BORPOINOUE N Sinxs'eds sade beeeess és 21 12 
et en eer ae 2.94 1.91 
Phosphoric acid, available.... .015 8.75 


The water content was determined after 
the soil samples had dried for three days 
in a shallow dish in a warm room. The 
difference in water of 6.25% makes 46.875 
tons per acre, in nitrogen of .09% makes 
1350 pounds more per- acre, and in phos- 
phoric acid of .007% makes 105 pounds more 
per acre. It would have cost to purchase 
1350 pounds nitrogen at 15 cents per pound, 
$202.50 per acre, yet the clover seed for 
three years cost but $3 per acre. The seed 
was sown when the cultivation of the or 
chard ceased, about July 5 to 10, and was 
lightly covered with a smoothing harrow. 

There is a limit to the extent to which 
it is wise to use clover or peas as a cover 
crop, as too much nitrogen will affect the 
keeping quality and the color of the fruit, 
the effect being to prolong the maturity of 
the fruit and cause red apples to take on 
a lighter color. After a few years of the 
use of thése cover crops rye can be sub- 
stituted in their place. I firmly believe that 
by. an intelligent use of these cover 
crops that all long cultivated soil 
may-not only be economically restored ‘and 
improved, but that greater production can 
be obtained than ever in its history. 





Growing Oranges in Southern Californa. 


GEORGE E. BRIGGS. 





About midway between Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino there are a large number 
of profitable orange ranches, All the coun- 
try between these two cities is highly cul- 
tivated. The greatest part of the orange 
crop is marketed at Corona and Riverside. 
The fruit raised here is as near perfection 
as any to be found in the state. It is com- 
posed principally of navel oranges, large 
and shapely, with fine flavor. Winter frosts 
have no terrors here, for Corona is in a 
region almost frostless. Dry weather does 
not seem to do any damage and larger 
yields are produced than during a wet sea- 
son. What is still more strange, few if any 
trees have been killed by the long drouth. 

Every year large additions to the area 
already under cultivation are made, and at 





FIG 2---ORANGE 














FARM AND ORCHARD 


FIG 1---FORTY ACRE 


present there seems to be no limit to the 
expanding of the orange belt. The soil is 
deep and fertile and composed principally 
of the disintegrated mountains and leaf 
mold from the semi-tropical vegetation. 
This soil is rich and contains the necessary 
ingredients for producing the highest 
grade of fruit. Added to this is an inex- 
haustible supply of pure mountain water, 
always available for irrigation. The photo- 
graphs represent scenes in the navel orange 
orchard of Messrs Howard and Toberman. 
Fig 1 represents one field of 40 acres. The 
trees were set out about six years ago and 
are vigorous and healthy. Although they 
have not been sprayed they are free from 
seale. Adjoining this orange orchard is a 
20-acre patch devoted to peaches and apri- 
cots. These trees are also in excellent con- 
dition. In a recent season 1000 boxes of 
oranges were sold from this 40-acre or- 
chard. In addition to oranges, apricots and 
peaches, lemons and grape fruit are grown. 
Fig 2 shows the pickers at work. 


Composting Manure for Trees. 


JOSEPH MEEHAN, PENNSYLVANIA. 








For use among young trees we prepare a 
heap of compost almost a season in ad- 
vance. As soon as our rush of spring work 
is over we commence. The manure from 
our own stables and from those of many of 
our neighbors who have no use for it is 
hauled to a large opemspace on our grounds 
used for the purpose: At the same time the 


PICKERS AT WORK 








ORANGE ORCHARD 


top soil of a meadow is secured and hauled 
to the same place, 

We then form a large square heap, com- 
posed of the manure and soil, one layer on 
the other. At intervals of a few weeks, as 
materials .accumulate, we continue the 
work, keeping it up till the cold of winter 
prevents, but advantage is taken of open 
intervals in winter to add to the heap. At 
the present writing, January 1, we have such 
a heap 50 feet square by four feet high, 
which will be used before spring is over. 

Our method of using it is by placing a 
layer in the bottom of trenches opened for 
trees, before the trees are set; also by 
broadcasting before plowing for the re- 
ception of trees. A great deal is used in 
winter for spreading on the surface of the 
ground. Young blocks of trees which we 
decide will be benefited are treated to a 
surface manuring. Our trees are set wide 
enough apart to admit of a horse and box 
sled passing along the rows, and in this 
way the whole surface is manured in suit- 
able weather for the sled in the winter sea- 
son. . No other manure has been used for 
years, and the results are highly satisfac- 


tory. 





Choice Apples—The question of varieties 
must be left to each section to determine. 
There is a most valuable field open to young 
men to begin systematic work in hybridiz- 
ing and producing new seedlings that may 
give some new and very desirable kinds, 
combining most of the excellent qualities 
desired. Sutton .Beauty, Rhode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Mackintosh, Red and 
Pound Sweet are among the best apples 
for New England, and for these there wil} 
always be a great demand.—{G. T. P. 





Feed Everything in the Barn, if you 
have a small farm, and let the cows run 
in the pasture lot for exercise. A silo for 
summer feeding, as well as for winter, will 
allow one to keep more cows. This is bet- 
ter than raising hay and grass and buying 
grain for them. The animals will produce 
more milk and cream in this way than in 
any other. 

Low-Top Peach Trees are the most de- 
sirable for Texas. Heading back the ends 
of the limbs each season is advoccated. This 
enables the tree to make new bearing wood 
for next year, it thins the fruit, lessens the 
liability of splitting and protects the limbs, 
causes the fruit to be borne near the ground 
and keeps the bearing wood near the main 
trunk. 

Oiling Wagon Tires—When a wagon tire 
becomes loose the only way of effectually 
tightening it is to have it reset in a proper 
manner. If the felloes are painted with 


hot linseed oil twice a year, and are made 
of thoroughly seasoned wood, there will be 
little difficulty with loose tires. 
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Feeding Alfalfa Hay Economically. 


J. L. IRWIN, KANSAS. 





Every time alfalfa hay is handled there 
is considerable toss from the breaking off 
of dry leaves. Where it has to be forked 
over several times before it reaches the 
manger, little is left but unpalatable stems. 


Sl 
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ALFALFA BARN AND CHUTE. 


I recently saw an alfalfa barn and feed 
lot constructed with'an idea of preventing 
this waste. The barn was surrounded with 
feeding racks, the common V-shaped rack 
made of one-inch boards, just far enough 
from the barn so that a wagon can be 
driven between. 

The alfalfa hay is put into the barn 
through these doors and when wanted for 
stock a wide chute is used, reaching from 
the barn door to the rack. By these means 
the hay is conducted from the barn to the 
rack without loss. These chutes are re- 
movable and can be taken out when the 
barn is being filled or for any other rea- 
son. The work of feeding the stock is also 
greatly lessened, as it consists simply in 
throwing the hay into the chute and al- 
lowing it to slide down into the rack. 


Alfalfa Pasture in Argentina. 
B. W. SNOW. 





Alfalfa is rapidly working a revolution in 
Argentine agriculture. It is supplanting 
the wild grasses in every part of the Repub- 
lic where experiments have shown that it 
will succeed. Eventually the stock land of 
the country will be one alfalfa pasture, for 
nearly all the acerage is used for pasture, 
only a small amount of hay being required 
for city use and the export trade. Hay for 
use On the farm or ranch is unknown. Al- 
falfa pasture enormously increases the cat- 
tle carrying capacity of the land, thus re- 
leasing for arable cropping an enormous 
acreage heretofore considered as perma- 
nently devoted to live stock. 

A description of what has been done 
by Mr Miles, an English estanciero or 
rancher near Rafaela, Santa Fe, will 
illustrate the change which is going 
on in Argentine agriculture. For’ the 
facts given I have had access to the books 
of the farm. In the place there are 2000 
acres which was originally under the wild, 
coarse native grass. In “1888 he began 
putting in alfalfa, a small part of the place 
each year, until now there are 1500 acres in 
alfalfa pasture, no arable land remaining 
in the place. In seeding the alfalfa, the 
use of the land was not lost for a single 
season as the seed was sown each year with 
either wheat or flax, thus securing a grain 
crop while the pasture was forming. The 
pasture thus secured was available for use 
during the second summer, though it was 
not pastured freely until the third year. 
By this plan the cost of getting the land 
into alfalfa pasture was practically only the 
cost of the seed, and for 10 years in succes- 
sion this method of seeding proved a suc- 
cess. The amount of seed used was 18% 


ALFALFA 


pounds per acre, or considerably more than 
is usually used here. The seed was sown 
with an ordinary wheat broadcast seeder. 
The 1500 acres in this place are divided 
into fields of different sizes and great care 
is taken that at no time is any field pas- 
tured close, the intention being to have at 
least two inches of the plant left in the 
field when the cattle are transferrec to the 
next. The owner keeps but few cattle of 
his own, preferring to rent his pasture to 
other stockmen who use it either as a place 
to finish their animals for market or as a 
place to run any surplus they may have 
above the capacity of their own range. 
For such pasturage the price is $1 paper 
(44 cents gold) per head per month and there 
are always more applications for pasturage 
than can be cared for. Last year there was 
a long severe drouth, but the alfalfa main- 
tained its carrying capacity while sur- 
rounding ranges of native grasses had to 
dispose of part of their herds. To a more 
or less extent this occurs every year, and 
out of this fact has grown another form of 
profitable business. 

When dry weather comes on and sur- 
rounding natural grass camps are failing, 
as they do for two or three months each 
year, so that the owners are forced to 
dispose of their surplus stock in order to 
relieve their Own range, instead of selling 
off at a time when the market is crowded, 
the animals are sent to the alfalfa pasture 
and charged at a figure usually about $3 
under their actual sale value at the time. 
They are pastured four or five months 
until in good shape, when they will sell for 
at least $10 advance. They are then sold 
and the amount realized above the figure 
originally listed at is divided between the 
owner of the cattle and the owner of the 
pasture. This form of speculation always 
nets at least full pasturage rates and occa- 
sionally returns a heavy profit. The carry- 
ing capacity of alfalfa pasture is shown by 
the following record of the number of cattle 
on the 1500 acres in this place on the first 
of each month for the past year: 

NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 1500 ACRES ALFALFA. 





Dec Re: UME 0kan dadceess 1,597 
JOR scowsh «tense Der BIE ccc sasisacsse 1,746 
BE stdtincdeanee & 2 ere 1,674 
ee eee 1,889 
_ | reer. ge 0 ara 1,888 
) OB reer 985 

PUR xoeanneasene 1,644 Average 1,484 


In addition to the cattle carried, an aver- 
age of 150 horses are pastured all the time, 
equivalent according to the usual ratio al- 
lowed to 450 cattle. This makes the carry- 
ing capacity of this pasture something over 
1900 cattle the year round, or 1.26 cattle per 
acre. On the best of the surrounding 
camps in natural grass it requires a league 
of land, or 6672 acres, to safely carry 1500 
cattle the year round. This means nearly 
4% acres of land to each animal under old 
conditions against 1.26 animals to each acre 
under the new. What this means in the 
way of additional land available for “ara- 
ble purposes without any decrease in live 
stock can hardly be appreciated. 


———— 


Grass Seeding on Irrigatedy Land. 


WILLIAM JONES, WYOMING. 





I prefer drilling alfalfa seed with small 
grain, for the reason it can be put into 
the ground about two inches deep and thus 
find sufficient moisture to bring it yp. So 
far I have had much better results than 
from broadcasting. For timothy, fed top 
and brome grass I prefer broadcasting, as 
I know ofgno drill that will handle :these 
séeds properly. I use a wheelbartow seed- 
er, costing about $8, with which I can sow 
20 acres a day. I always sow these grasses 
in early spring. 


For alfalfa I plow the ground in summer * 


or fall, grade jt well and irrigate before 
seeding. The seeding is delayed until all 
danger from frost is past, say from May 10 
to June 1. I always see that every inch of 
land has been irrigated. Then when the 
ground has dried just enough to work well, 








I go on the land with a hoe drill. I put 
the alfalfa seed in the grain box and let 
it run down through the pipes. Set the 
drill to cover about two inches. Use 16 to 
20 pounds of seed per acre. When the 
ground is dry enough not to pack, go over 
the land with a roller or a planker. Seeded 
in this manner every alfalfa seed will come 
up. I get better results from ten pounds 
by this mode of drilling than those who 
put on 20 pounds of seed broadcast. I 
consider broadcasting very wasteful in this 
country, whether it be grass seed, grain 
or peas. This is an arid section, and all 
seeds lying on or near the surface of the 
ground either sprout and then die for want 
of moisture, or do not sprout at all. A 
great objection to sowing by hand is that 
‘it is laborious and not accurate enough. 





Southern Experience—Several years ago 
alfalfa was tried in Louisiana by the ex- 
periment station and gave satisfactory re- 
sults. When sowed in October on well- 
prepared land at the rate of 15 to 20 pounds 
of seed per acre, a first cutting can be se- 
cured in March or April. As much as eight 
cuttings a year may be expected. 





Alfalfa in Ontario—This legume seems to 
do fairly well in certain sections of the 
province, but as a rule it is not generally 
satisfactory. The hairy vetch yields a 
much greater amount of green fodder and 
is in many ways more desirable. it is 
much more profitable than the common 
spring vetch. 





Alfalfa Grows Well on various kinds of 
soil, provided the subsoil is open and por- 
ous. A rich, somewhat sandy loam, with 
a deep and loose or gravelly subsoil, well 
supplied with lime, is most favorable. 


Manuring. for Wheat is not advised in 
most parts of Ia, as a rank growth is liable 
to result and lodging follow. It is best to 
apply the manure to corn Or grass crops. 





Alfalfa in New Jersey was best cured by 
leaving it in the swath long enough to be- 
come well wilted, then putting into shocks 
to complete the curing process. 





A Perennial Plant—Alfalfa will last four 
to ten or more years, depending upon the 
character of the soil, methods of manuring 
and cutting. 





‘In Indiana, alfalfa stood the winters 
much better the second than the first year. 





Squaring Buildings and Fields—In lay- 
ing out fields, it is often necessary to have 
them square and true. Fig 1 shows two 
posts six feet long, which are used to.get 
north and south, or east and west lines. 
Set stake No 1 and plumb it; at 12 o’clock 
noon drive stake No 2 at the end of the 
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SQUARING METHODS OUTLINED. 


‘shadow cast by the first stake for the north 


and sout® line, To get a line east and 


‘West, the second stake must be set at the 


end of the shadow at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing or night, about March or September 20. 
In squaring buildings, make a triangle of 
1x4-inch boardsy as in Fig 2. One side 
should be six feet and the other side eight 
feet. The other side will then be exactly 
ten feet.—[John Eckroat, Mahaska County, 
Ta. 





Some Problems in Forcing Rhubarb. 


J. E. MORSE, MICHIGAN. 





“My greatest difficulty is getting rhubarb 
started in this new country, as a half pound 
of seed planted two years ago gave me only 
two plants, and a half pound sown a year 
ago gave but 25 plants. Where can I obtain 
reliable seed?” writes J. T. M. of Minnesota. 
I would not depend entirely upon seed to 
get a start, but secure old roots and divide 
them as directed in The New Rhubarb Cul- 
ture. If old roots of the desired variety 
(Myatt’s Victoria) cannot be had, then send 
to a seed or nurseryman and obtain the 
small roots and set them as early as possi- 
ble in the spring. Do not abandon the idea 
oi. growing from the seed, however, but try 
more in the spring. Quicker results will be 
obtained from propagating from old roots 
or setting out the young plants. Try some 
of the seed in the hotbed, sowing it early, 
and transplant to open ground when the 
plants have got a good start. 

“I live near a shallow bay where the de- 
cayed vegetable matter has accumulated 
to the dept. of three feet or more. It is 
an excellent dressing for onions, how would 
it answer for rhubarb?” writes another 
correspondent. It will be just as good for 
rhubarb or, in fact, for almost anything 
else. If the deposit is accessible you cer- 
tainly haye an ideal fertilizer and a. bo- 
nanza. It will doubtless be greatly im- 
proved by exposure to the air and frost 
for one winter before applying to the land. 

Another inquirer asks about nitrate of 
soda. It is very beneficial in many in- 
stances, but care is necessary in its use, or 
much harm may come. Do not let it come 
in contact with the leaves of plants or yet 
too close to the roots, especially of young 
plants, 

“What price will you make on 12 dozen 
rhubarb roots?” asks G. L. W. of Illinois. 
I am unable to furnish the roots as none 
are for sale here, all being used for forcing. 
A nearby gardener, who was going out of 
the business, recently sold 4000 at auction 
at $75 to $90 per 1000. Large roots with the 
soil frozen onto them would be very heavy 
for shipping and expensive also. As indi- 
cated in the book, the demand for the roots 
is growing, and why not look ahead to meet 
that demand. On an acre 7000 or more roots 
can easily be grown. A catch crop can be 
grown the first year, and after that the 
summer crop of rhubarb ought to pay for 
the labor each year until the roots are large 
enough to force, so root growing ought to 
become a profitable business for many 
farmers and gardeners. This is the reason 
why I so strongly urge saving the forced 
roots for propagation and not to throw 
them away, as some writers foolishly ad- 
The New Rhubarb Culture, price 50 


‘vise. 
cents, postpaid, of the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, discusses all these questions, and 


will be of much interest in every home. 


Wide-awake New Jersey Horticulturists. 








The 27th annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey state horticultural society was held at 
Trenton Jan 8-9. The attendance was fully 
up to the average of former years, repre- 
sentative farmers from all sections of the 
state being present. 

The exhibit of fruits and flowers, espe- 
cially apples, was much above the average, 
induced by the new departure of the society 
in offering: premiums for single plates of 
five apples and pears, for the best displays 
of the same and best displays of carnations. 
Abert Hansell of Burlington county showed 
44 plates of 22 varieties of apples. John 
Repp of Glassboro, Gloucester county 
showed three varieties of pears, Duchess, 
Lawrence and Kieffer, which were excep- 
tionally fine. Charles Black and sons of 
Hightstown exhibited 21 varieties of carna- 
tions, several new seedlings being intro- 
duced. The committee of awards an- 
nounced the following premiums. Best five 


specimens of named varieties of apples, 
Albert 
, three 


ten first premiums and 
best display of apples, 


Hansell 
records; 
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Albert Hansell; best five specimens of 
pears, John Repp first for Duchess and 
Mr Large of Bucks county, Pa, first for 
Kieffer; best display of pears, John Repp; 
best display of not less than ten carna- 
tions Chalres Black. 

The presdent, referring to the new de- 
partment in offering premiums, strongly 
urged its continuance, also strongly urged 
the holding of summer meetings by the 
society in different neighborhoods, easy of 
access, where the fruit growers can be 
brought in close touch with the society. 
The report of the secretary showed a great 
variaton in crops in different parts of the 
state, in some cases not very far apart, 
some, having immense yields while others 
had almost total failures. The report of 
the treasurer showed a balance of $7.68. 
The report of the fruit committee showed 
that the past year was a trying one for 
fruit growers. Small fruits were very un- 
even. Apples were a very light crop and 
of inferior quality in most parts of the 
state. This was true of peaches and pears 
excepting Kieffers, which although lighter 
in yield than usual, were very fine in qual- 
ity and sold for paying prices. Worms and 
insects were more numerous than usual, 
particularly caterpillars. The report of 
vegetable committee showed similar con- 
ditions and results. 

Some new varieties of fruit and flowers 
of note were the Gibson strawberry, Queen 
Louise carnation, Russell carnation and 
the White Smith and Keepsake goose- 
berries. A brief report. of the exhibit by 
the stock board at the Pan-American ex- 
position was made by Secretary Dye. A 
gold medal, 12 silver medals and many 
honorable mentions .were received. 

H. W. Collingwood delivered an address 
on the Stringfellow method of setting 
peach trees. Prof J.. B. Smith, state en- 
tomologist, followed with a talk on modern 
methods of studying and dealing with hor- 
ticultural pests. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, W. H. Read; 
vice president, William Skillman; secre- 
tary, H. I» Budd; treasurer, Ira J. Black- 
well; executive committee, Dr J. B. Ward, 
BE. P. Beebe, D. Augustus Vandusen, 
Charles L. Jones and H. E. Hale. . 





Clover. Leaves and Heads break off in 
handling clover hay. These should be 
saved and fed to the hens. They may be 
fed dry or placed in a pail and steamed 
by pouring on boiling water and covering 
tightly. 
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Showers Gardens, Washes 
Windows. @ Our new 

* Nozzle 

CAN BE USED ON ANY SPRAYER 
SPECIAL OFFER: © ee 10 days to this 


1S ADANDY. 


to introduce 
will send sample and take 
your old nozzleas pay. Agents make big meney. 
Spray Pamp Co., 1 East Ave. Heshester, 5.¥. 














FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Qurs have been the standard of exselience far 
alf a century. Dice deal will save you money. 
wae 168- catalogue free. for it << 
and see what ues we give for a little mone ‘e 
mail postpaid, Seeds, Plants, ae Hones, 
Small ‘Trees, ete. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
gparanteed. Larger by expres or freight. 48 years. 
greenhouses. 1000 ac 
THE STORRS & “HARRISON co.. 
BOX 213 PAINESVILLE, OH10. 
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Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BRO6., isi Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 





Ceo. S. Josselyn 
Freevonu,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 


Comers Basty ..The Best Grape. 
-The Best 
The Best Currant. 


Awarded gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American. Large 
list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalogue F ree, 
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every plant 
ALLEN L’ ral 
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Now eo EST PRt . No scale, Established 1869. 
GED. A. SWEET NURSERY CO.. Bo "125, Danvvilie, Hew York. 
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York Imperial and 
Bes Davis Apple, with scores 
of other varietia. Standard 
Kieffer Pears, and Gordon 
Peach are only three of the man 
fine S we are this 
year. An orchard started on such a 
selection would make money be- 
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Moorestown, N. J. 
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Fish and Meat for Laying Hens. 


EXPPRIENCE OF D. D. DOANE, A SUCCESSFUL 
FLORIDA POULTRY KEEPER AND PRIZE WIN- 
NER IN OUR POULTRY CONTEST. 


My hens run at large around the house 
and barn, which stand inclosed in a two- 
acre field seeded to Bermuda grass. The 
flock consists of 63 hens and one male, all 
White Leghorns, nearly pure. The henhouse 
is 12 feet long, six feet wide and six feet 
from floor to peak. It has a cement floor, 
is swept every Saturday and dusted with 
sand. The house is made of pine shakes 
and roofed with hand-made pine shingles. 
Laying boxes, running the whole length of 
house, are placed outside on each side, so 
that I do not have to go inside the house 
except to sweep it. The morning feeding 
place is on a board floor resting on saw- 
horses three feet from the ground, so that 
pigs cannot get the feed nor disturb the 
fowls. 

The henhouse cost about two days’ labor 
in cutting down pine trees and splitting up 
into shakes and shingles. The chickens are 
hatched under hens and raised in a home- 
made brooder so the hens can go back to 
laying as soon as possible. In front of 
brooder I have a yard about 6x8 feet made 
of wire netting. I feed four quarts shorts 
and middlings in the morning and two 
quarts wheat and one quart corn at night 
about an hour before going to roost. When 
I get fish I cook it and mix it with the 
mash, using less of the shorts. From Jan- 
uary to May I can get fish once and some- 
times twice a week. While pumpkins last 
I feed raw all the fowls will eat, also cook 
and mix them with the mash. I also have 
a pen in which I put muck and fresh fish. 
The hens pick out the maggots as they 
come to the top and I take the rest for fer- 
tilizer. .I feed the young chicks, until they 
are old enough to leave the brooder, ground 
parched corn with a little shorts and all the 
insects and worms I can find. 

Fresh water, in iron dishes, is kept where 
they can get it all the time, and it is 
changed several times each day. I often 
dust laying and sitting hens with flowers 
of sulphur and have no lice or fleas to 
speak of at any time of year. I sometimes 
find a soft-shelled turtle, which I cook, 
chop up and mix thoroughly with shorts. 
Fish I sometimes feed raw, chopping 
it very fine and mixing with shorts. 
I grind cabbage in a meat chopper 
and mix with shorts for the little chicks in 
the breoder. The roosts are scraped once 
@ month and given a coat of carbolic acid 
mixed*with damaged lard or grease of some 
kind. 

The hens laid well up to June, when they 
began to stop. Fish ran out and the source 
of meat and bone was stopped, which tells 
the story. In July I began to feed Bow- 
ker’s meal at the rate of one quart to 75 
hens, mixed with the mash. In November 
I increased the feed to one quart to 15 
hens, and this with Bowker’s meal began 
to tell on the egg yield. During the year 
the hens laid 10,913 eggs. I sold 823% dozen 
eggs for $150.93, 97 head of chickens and 
fowls for $26.05, and closed the year with 82 
hens and 42 chickens on hand. The income 
from stock and eggs sold was $176.98, and 
the expenses for feed, value of labor, etc, 
were $96.15, giving a profit of $80.83. Add 
to this the gain in value of stock of $28.38, 
and the real profit is $109.21. 

[A house very similar to that described 
by Mr Doane is herewith illustrated. It was 
built by J. H. Bryce of Orange county, Fla, 
another poultry contestant. The nest boxes 
are not on the outside, but there is a roost 
under the projecting roof where the fowls 
can roost at night. This is objectionable 
because of the temptation it offers to light- 
fingered persons to “lift’ a few. The slat- 


work sides, similar to the manner in which 
a corn crib is built, allow of free ventila- 
tion and yet afford enough protection in a 
climate where the temperature seldom goes 
below 40 degrees.—Editor.] 





* Substitutes for Grain. 


Owing to the high prices of grain which 
make large inroads into the receipts of 
poultry keepers who are obliged to buy a 
large proportion of the feed, we have been 
asked if something could not be used in 
place of so much grain. The hen has a 
small crop and cannot make use of a great 
amount of coarse, bulky foods as can 
cows and other ruminants. The grain ra- 
tion can be advantageously cut down one- 
fourth or more by the liberal use of clover 
and vegetables but where this is done a 
large proportion of the wheat bran, which 
is also bulky food, should be left out. 

Very finely cut clover or alfalfa, or clover 
meal can be steamed and mixed with the 
mash, or the noon ration may consist of 
steamed clover to which is added some 
wheat middlings and corn meal. Vege- 
tables can be fed either green or boiled and 
mixed with the mash. Corn silage makes 
an occasional relish and is very cheap. 
Whole grain should be fed at, least once a 
day. At present prices of grain, barley is 
one of the most economical feeds to buy 
and is very good fed either ground or 
whole. Meat scraps or green cut bone are 
cheap considering the matter which they 
contain. An old sheep, cow or horse can 
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be turned to good profit in this way. It 
is also the most profitable use to which 
many dogs could be put. 
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Broilers for Market. 


Cc. E, MATTESON, WISCONSIN. 





This industry requires both skill and cap- 
ital. A successful broiler plant should be 
run in connection with an egg farm, so 
that the eggs may be supplied from the 
home yard. I have never been able to get 
a good hatch in winter time from pur- 
chased eggs. They either get chilled or are 
infertile. The second requisite to success is 
a good incubator. Hens cannot do the 
hatching during cold weather. The incu- 
bator must be so constructed that it will 
furnish a uniform temperature through- 
out. The heat should never fall below 101 
degrees nor go above 103. Put in the eggs 
from the first week in January until the 
last. 

The brooder is important after the chick- 
ens have been hatched. My experience is 
that a brooder must be so constructed that 
it is always a little warmer in the center 
than in other portions: The temperature 
should be kept close up to 100 degrees for 
two or three days. After that 95 degrees is 
about right for the remainder of the first 
week, after which reduce the temperature 
five degrees each week until 70 degrees is 
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reached, then keep it this warm as long 
as the chickens are in the brooder. Cover 
the bottom of the brooder with coarse, dry 
sand. Watch the temperature carefully. 

Success in growing chickens during the 
confinement of the winter months does not 
consist so much in variety and quality of 
the food given as the manner in which it 
is fed and the amount of heat to which 
they are subjected when in the brooder. 
Of course chicks will always grow faster, 
develop better and mature sooner when 
the food is adapted to their age, growth 
and wants. Keep rolled oats or bread 
crumbs by them for the first two or three 
days until they know where to find the 
feed board. After that for a few days I 
feed bread and rolled oats moistened with 
sweet milk, to which 15% hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine should be added. Feed no 
more of this than they will eat up clean 
four times a day. Gradually substitute 
equal parts wheat bran and corn meal 
scalded. After the chicks are four weeks 
old, sour or clotted milk may be kept by 
them, allowing them to have all they will 
consume. 

I run my incubators in the cellar. For 
broilers I hatch Plymouth Rocks mostly, 
but prefer a cross of Plymouth Rock and 
Brown Leghorn. If the chicks come out 
of the machine February 1, they weigh two 
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E FOR WARM CLIMATES 


pounds by April 1, when they can be sold 
to good advantage. If the fowls are placed 
on the market the latter half of April, cold 
storage meat of this kind will be getting 
stale and better prices prevailing for fresh 
meat. To get hens which will produce eggs 
in December, January and February, hatch 
the pullets early, keep them growing and 
get them to laying so that by the time eggs 
are wanted you have them for the incu- 
bator. Keep the pullets growing well dur- 
ing the summer. Feed wheat, mixed grains 
and ashes. Keep free from vermin. Place 
in winter quarters about October 15. 





Pullets for Profit—Nearly all poultry 
owners are anxious to increase the egg 
yield during the season when eggs are 
highest price. With that end in view, 
many spare neither time nor expense for 
houses, proper food, care, etc, and even 
then some fail. Old hens are not the kind 
to keep for winter laying. The thing of 
paramount importance is to have early 
hatched pullets of a laying brded that have 
been well cared for during the growing 
season. Such stock given comfortable 
quarters, with a variety of grains, warm 
mashes, ground bone, grit, etc, will begin 
laying early in the fall and continue 
through the winter. They seldom fail to 
give a handsome profit for the time, money 
and labor expended.—[Edgar S. Sammis, 
Suffolk County, N Y. 




















To Control Use of Shoddy. 





From the standpoint of the flockmaster, 
probably the most imteresting feature of 
national legislation this winter is the meas- 
ure to place a tax upon shoddy. This has 
taken form in a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor of Ohio, since referred 
to the committee on ways and means. This 
is a bill to provide for federal inspection of 
mixed goods and the proper marking of 
same; the “mixed goods” being all that 
are made in imitation of woolen goods, but 
not composed wholly of pure wool The 
bill provides that all manufacturers of 
mixed goods must properly place a label 
or tag on same, showing accurately the con- 
stituent fibers or other substances of which 
the goods are composed, and the relative 
percentage of each; that.all goods made up 
into garments or other articles must also 
carry a similar label, these provisions also 
applying to imported goods. Severe penal- 
ties, both fines and imprisonment, are. pro- 
vided for violation of the law. 

This measure, planned in the interests: of 
wool growers, has come about through the 
large volume of imports and use of shoddy 
and other wool substitutes in the manufac- 
ture of clothing. The amount used varies 
sharply from year to year, but is impor- 
tant. These adulterants have come into 
such general use that the demand for wool 
is materially lessened. The goods are so 
deftly made that to the inexperienced per- 
sen it is almost impossible to know they 
contain shoddy. The wearing qualities of 
the fabrics are poor and back of all is the 
unsatisfactory influence upon prices of raw 
wool. Imports of shoddy. and other wool 
substitutes in the fiscal year'1901 were 581,- 
000 pounds, and in 1900 436,000 pounds. The 
heaviest imports in a single year were 
1,574,000 pounds in 1898. This may be com- 
pared with the very much smallér imports 
of 143,000 pounds shoddy in 1894; before the 
business had assiimed such magnitude. 
But going back as far as 1891, we find the 
imports of shoddy were 1,186,000 pounds. 
Incidentally, the receipts the past few 
months have fallen off compared with a 
year ago. 

The point has been raised against the bill 
that congress could do nothing toward reg- 
ulating traffic of this kind, when goods are 
made and sold within the bordérs of a 


given state; and that to become effective, 


the goods must be made the subject of an 
internal revénie tax. Manufacturers are 
naturally against the measure, claiming the 
output of adulterated woolen goods is due 
primarily to a popular and unquestioned 
demand for “woolen. garments” at low 
prices, and that a law as proposed would 
be evaded constantly. 

Representative Grosvenor expresses the 
opinion in a. recent letter to this journal 
that, if it is-unlawful to sell an imitation 
of butter, it is equally unlawgul to sell an 
imitation,.of. woolen goods without letting 
the purchaser know. what he is getting. 
“To protect,.the public against frauds is 
not, I believe, a violation of human rights 
or of the constitution.’”’ 

es 

High Prices Prevail for all agricultural 
produce, live stock, implements, engines 
and other agricultural machinery in South 
Africa. The war has practically destroyed 
the cattle and horses, and therefore steam 
engines are needed for plowing and other 
purposes. The market for implements and 
machinery will be restricted until the war 
is over, when it will doubtless become very 
active. But as long as the war lasts it ts 
evident that the demand for cereals and 
other farm produce will be very keen at 
high prices. Direct shipments of American 
produce to South Africa ought to pay. 





The World’s Rye Trade—Russia and the 
Danube country form the chief exporters of 
rye, sending out 22,000,000 bushels during 
the four months August to November, com- 
pared with less than 1,000,000 bushels ex- 
ported from the United States. A large 
part of the rye surplus is used in Germany. 
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Successful Work Against Scale. 


J. K. WILLIAMS, NORTH COUNTY, GA. 





The t:me is fast approaching for heroic 
treatment and energetic work for combat- 
ing the much dreaded insect, the San Jose 
scale. With the indolent and half indus- 
trious grower of fruits it is to be dreaded, 
for with their system of attention it is 
certain to put them out of the business. 
With the observing, careful and attentive 
grower there is no more to dread from the 
San Jose scale than many other diseases 
he has to keep constantly at. We have had 
it in our orchard some time, but it gives 
us no more concern than the borer. The 
question arises as to the best method of 
fighting ‘the little pest. Like all other 
things pertaining to the fruit business, ev- 
ery grower has his own system and con- 
siders it the best. For the benefit of those 
who have discovered they have the scale, I 
will give our system, which is very effec- 
tual with us. 

We have tried all the known methods 
and systems and find.the most. practical 
method is kerosene and water mixed by a 
pump made for that purpose... To be suc- 
cessful, one must be accurate and not have 
a pump that is just as liable to gite 100% 
oil or 100% water as the exact amount 
wanted. This irregularity is not only dan- 
gerous but expensive. We have experi- 
mented considerably with crude petroleum 
and are well pleased with the results made 
in the spring. We will again use crude 
petroleum for our spring spraying, but do 
not consider it good for midsummer work. 

We have 15 combination pumps for water 
and oil, with double discharge nozzles. We 
expect to run with full force just before the 
buds swell next spring, using a 20% solu- 
tion of crude petroleum. It is absolutely 
necessary you get a genuine crude oil of 
not less than 43 degrees test. It may be 
either green or amber, but must be a par- 
affin oil. The spraying must be done on 
clear, bright, sunny days in order to aid 
evaporation. We know of nothing more 


important to follow than the latter. For 
a test. we have used 100% kerosene on a 
bright, sunny day on a peach tree, and 


seen no evil effects, while on the other 
hand we have killed trees with 15% on a 
heavy, cloudy day. Get only the best com- 
bination pump, and be sure it is always 
working correctly. Use 20% kerosene and 
water, or crude petroleum, which we pre- 
fer, and spray just before buds swell in 
the spring. In midsummer spray with 10% 
kerosene and always do the work on dry, 
bright, sunny days. 





What Shall We Feed Our Trees. 


*T, E. GOODRICH, ILLINOIS. 





I am not speaking of trees growing on 
rich black prairie soil, nor other places 
where the soil is rich enough to properly 
support orchards and their heavy loads of 
fruit, if there be such places; but of the 
hills and vales of southern Illinois, where 
the soil has become impoverished by the 
washing away of the essential elements. 
Here something must be done to restore, 
not only what the trees have taken out of 
the soil, but to replace the wastage made 
by washing. 

Stable manure, of course, is good if one 
has it and can supply the quantity exactly 
suited to keep the proper proportion of 
growth between leaf, twig and fruit. Oth- 
erwise the trees make an excessive growth 
of wood, to the detriment of everything 
else. This the stable manure will do if ap- 
plied too liberally. Commercial fertilizers 
are also good if they can be had cheaply 
enough. But the great fertilizer of the av- 
erage orchardist has been and perhaps al- 
ways will be, green crops plowed under. 
Rye, clover, cowpeas, vetch, corn or nat- 
ural growth, all have a place. Of these 
rye and cowpeas seem to be most desira- 





*Read before southern Illinois horticul- 
tural society November. 1901. 


ORCHARD AND. GARDEN 


ble, in that it is easier to secure a stand 
and uniform -growth. The two make a 
succession that is, with me, most uniform- 
ly satisfactory. 

HOW TO UTILIZE THE RYE AND PEAS. 

My method is as follows: Sow the or- 
chard in the fall, from October 1 to No- 
vember 10, to rye, one bushel to the acre, 
Plow under the following spring, with a 
large plow, and a chain, taking care not 
to plow deep enough to break the tree roots. 
The time of plowing under must be gov- 
erned by the season and the age of the 
trees. If the trees are fully grown, leave 
the rye until fully headed out. If the trees 
are young they will: need an early culti- 
vation, so do not wait for-the rye to head 
but turn it under about jointing time. Fol- 
low with the cowpeas. The seed can be 
sown on the rye and plowed under with it. 
Or one can wait a few weeks until the rye 
is somewhat rotted, when the peas can be 
sowed and covered with an acme harrow. 
The peas can be plowed down when full 
grown and while yet. green. 

It may be urged that this course does not 
admit of enough summer cultivation. It 
gives two cultivations and the peas act as 
a mulch to hold moisture, and the roots 
permeate the soil and keep it loose and 
mellow, thus taking the place in a large 
measure of cultivation. .It is urged by some 
growers in other states that trees should 


to select. 


Rye is not as rich in fertilizing 
material as some others, yet it has some, 


and enough to pay. It is a winter grower 
and the list of winter growers is not very 
long; so we are compelled to use it. And 
all that can be had in winter is practically 
clear gain. Then it helps keep the soil 
from washing. 

Cowpeas are especially rich in the ele- 
ments that make plant growth, and furnish 
more and better tree and plant food than 
any other crop I have tried. I have used 
many kinds of commercial fertilizers in my 
orchard—lime, ashes, stable manure from 
Chieago and St Louis—but my experience 
is that the best and most available food for 
our orchards is that derived from green 
crops plowed under. 





Standard for Cranberries—For many 
years there has been considerable dissat- 
isfaction concerning the grading of cran- 
berries. The Wisconsin growers have got 
together and are insisting upon the adop- 
tion of the following standard: First, “pie 
berries,” berries that will go through a 
three-eighth-inch screen, or berries whose 
longest ‘diameter is three-eighths of an 
inch or less; second, “‘standard berries,” as 
“crop run,” with the pie berries out. All 
the pie berries cannot be taken out by 
screening, but not more than five in 100 
should ‘be left in; third, “crop run,” ber- 





A BED OF VICTORIA GIANT ASTERS 


Victoria asters are among the best of the nearly 200 species of callistephus. They 
produce the most beautiful and perfectly-formed flowers and are also the best for 


pot culture. 


bloom in July. Later planting will give a succession of bloom until 


By starting the seeds in the house or hotbed in March the plants will 


killing frosts. 


When planted in beds, as shown, they are very striking. For cut flowers they are 


one of the most popular annuals. 


not be clutivated while in the dormant 
state and that the seeding to rye in Novem- 
ber would be injurious. Perhaps it would 
be in other states and latitudes. But in 
the latitude of Union county I do not think 
this idea will hold good. For a dozen years 
I have practiced seeding my orchard to rye, 
during all of the winter months from Sep- 
tember to January, and always without any 
bad result. Winter plowing with us is 
largely practiced by our best cultivators. 
And I am confident it is on the increase. 
My own peach orchard was seeded Novem- 
ber 15. There are many reasons in favor of 
fall and winter plowing, two of which are 
preparing the ground for seeding to winter 
soiling crop and the teams and men then 
have leisure to do the plowing and do it 
well. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR TREES. 

The most natural food of a tree is vegeta- 
ble matter, and this can be most easily and 
cheaply supplied by plowing under what 
grows on the surface of the soil, provided, 
of course, plants are used that draw their 
sustenance mainly from the air. This all 
the legumes do. The clovers and cowpeas 
belonging to this family would be the ones 





ries being all, the berries in a given crop, 
just as they come from the field; with the 
dirt and chaff removed, without being run 
through a sizing screen; fourth, “fancy 
berries,’”’ berries well colored and §five- 
eighths of an inch and upward in diameter; 
fifth, ‘“‘sound berries,” berries in which 
there appears not more than 2% discolored 
and decayed and not more than 5% soft 
berries, not discolored or but slightly dis- 
colored, and not more than 10% defective 
or blemished berries. 





The Best Chrysanthemum of 1901, ac- 
cording to the scores given by the Chrysan- 
themum society of America, was Polar 
Queen, brought out by N. Smith & Son of 
Michigan. It is a cross of Nagoya X Mrs 
Jones, creamy white, incurved, outer petals 
reflexed and scored 90 points. Opah, a 
blush pink, was recommended for limited 
planting because of its earliness. 





Bad Weather affects chickens less than 
most farm crops. ,With suitable quarters 
and attention, they care little for drouths 
or excessive wet, but will keep on growing 
just the same. 











APIARY--FLORICULTURE 


Building Up an Apiary. 


F.G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Tell me how to manage my hives so as to 
keep the moths out. Do you give them 
salt? Do you ever take any honey from 
your brood hive in the fall, I have a few 
colonies and would like to build up an 
apiary.—[M. J., Madison County, Ala. 

To prevent combs from being destroyed 
by moths, they should be well covered with 
bees. If a weak colony has more combs 
than it can well take care of, take some 
of them away, put them in an empty hive 
body and place them under a strong col- 
ony until you can make use of them. The 
bees passing over the combs will keep them 
all right. 

Some beekeepers give salt to their bees, 
but I do not practice it, as I never could 
see any necessity for it. It should be dis- 
solved in water and the water set out in 
the apiary for the bees to sip. To keep 
the bees from drowning, a few pieces of 
wood should be put into the water. I take 
some frames of honey out of the brood nest 
in the fall. Six or seven frames well filled 
with honey are sufficient for a colony to 
winter on in New Jersey. Probably less 
would do as far south as Alabama, where 
the winters are considerably shorter. 

Do not try to build up your apiary too 
fast, by dividing your colonies too often. 
Try to make the bees pay as you go along 
and be: satisfied with a_ slow, 
growth. 





The Modern Gladiolus—Wonderful pro- 
gress has been made in recent years in im- 
proving the gladiolus and among those who 
have contributed: much to this-is H. H. 
Groff of Canada. He devotes several acres 
to this flower and directs his energy largely 
to hybridizing. He has built up a strain 
or class of gladiolus that for commercial 
purposes is unexcelled. Last spring I 
received for trial a lot of Groff’s Hybrids 
from George E. Dickenson of New York 
and the resulting blooms were beautiful. 
The flowers were large and opened rapidly 
so that on each spike there were several open 
at one time. They were of many delicate 
tints and colors, ranging from pure white, 
through red, crimson, orange,’ violet and 
purple, marked and splashed with many 
shades. The flowers are handsomer than 
many of the named sorts, while the bulbs 
are very prolific in reproduction.—[E. C. P. 





Twelve Best Hardy Herbaceous Peren- 
nials—These are easily and cheaply pro- 
cured, last a long. time, are easily cared 
for and propagated. The best 12 does not 
exhaust the list of really desirable sorts 
by a good deal. The following are recom- 
mended: Carnation; phlox, peony, daisy, 
aster, hollyhock, iris, lily, chrysanthenum 
(not quite hardy), narcissus, western even- 
ing primose, (Oenothera Missouriensis) and 
spiderwort (Tradescantia Virginica). They 
need no flower beds unless you have the 
time and inclination to care for them. 
Plant in shubbery, borders and fence cor- 
ners. 

Spring. Dwindling—One cause of spring 
dwindling is the lack of water for the bees. 
The condensation inside the hive during 
winter furnishes enough water, but toward 
spring this ceases. Brood rearing begins 
early and the necessity for water increases, 
The bees go in search of it and find it at 
some pond, brook or tub, and filling them- 
selves with the cold water become chilled 


healthy” 





MORE BRAIN--- 
LESS BRAWN 


That’s the tendency of the times. 
Hard work alone won’t win. 


oon Manure 


Century Spreader 


: Fertilizes perfectly and makes you a 
partner with nature in the doubling 
of crops. 
Write for catalogue, anyway. 


the J. S$. Kemp Mfg. Co., 


NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 











As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season’s Cabbage, 
the HubbardSqu uash, and a scereofother 
Mag — _ now raised all over 
the United . L offer the public 


joes quareeret a ’ Send for free catalogue. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 





good crops, good > 
crops make more cus- 

tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That’s the 
secret of the Ferry fame. 
Mofe Ferry's Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 
kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1902 Seed Annual FREE. 

D. M. tod 4 & Co. . 

Det 
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Poor: Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 














1 eeara less Bariey 


tag in 1900 for ar” Wel 


Salcens ag New York, “108 
acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


20th Century Oats. ff 
roducing 


ranted yy 
yields. The 8. 
, ealls them the 4 Bene / 
That pays. 


Three Eared Corn. 
exsrmniy rots Spit 
» @xtremely p' at 
ent of corn. 8: ‘lser’s 
produce everywhere, 
Marvel Wheat 

yielded in 30 States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have thecelebrated 

ro pay Lo Gy HE nyeing 

farms 63 b 


Victoria F Rape 
makes it possible te grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at a 
cost of but loa lb. ‘Marvel- 
ously olific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus inermis. 
Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tons 
of hay and lots and lots of 


is 
warranted, That pays. 
$10.00 for 10c. 


John SE icer Bend owt 





ROOM Corn es - a Plants chea) 
Circular free. es ER, Macedon, N. 





SHED OATS. 


Clover and Timothy Seeds. We sell direct to farmers 
everywhere. THE 0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 


. 








Agricultural Books S006 tty, cusses or 
New York, for Complete maa - 

















URPEE’S 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catal 

FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. 3@ "In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 








——_—__——— 











The Early Garden 


Must soon claim attention. Send for our Garden and 
Farm Manual for 1902. You will find it interest- 





and unable to get back to the hive. 






ed> 

















: - ing and-instructive reading for these long winter even- 
Bees in the Hay Mow—For several years ings. It is profusely illustrated and contains every thing 
the hives have been placed on a south scaf- that is new in Vegetabl eat arog Sent FREE on request. 









tao 19 Market Street, 


fold in the barn, next to the siding. Holes 
e & HILADELPHIA, RPA. 


were made for the bees to go in and out, 
and alighting boards screwed to the outside 
just under the openings. When the hay is 
put into the barn the hives are buried. The 
hay is fed out by early spring, then the sur- 
plus honey is taken out.—[H. B.. Massachu- 
setts. 





© a & STOKES, = 
At Wholesale Prices, roriee./ stern cae stoson 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS co., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N.Y. 








88 fiz) 
Give Fatteniig Cattle Good Shelter. 


T. J, MILLER, OHIO. 





Those who are feeding cattle the present 
winter are laboring under difficulties not 
usually presented. Desirable feeders are 
high. Only such should be purchased if 
the feeder expects a liberal or even.any re- 
turn at all for his labor and feed. Then 
the kinds of feed desired by the expert 
feeder and required by the animal to re- 
turn to the feeder the best results are also 
high. Now, in order to even things up 
somewhat, the feeder must look carefully 
to the comfort of the animals, the shelter, 
water, proper care and quality of feed, 
salt, etc. 

sCattle should not stand out in rain, 
sleet or snow, or be compelled to lie down 
at night or day in a wet bed. A good roof 
© them, with a reasonably good shelter 

-from the side winds and snow drifts, will 
repay the feeder many times the first year. 
For fattening cattle the stable need not have 
the erdcks stripred or battened. The ani- 
mal heat of the cattle after the doors are 
shut will be ample. The animal is the 
stove, the food the fuél.. Then: see to it 
that the cattle have a good bed of straw 
to lie on. This is not wasted by any méans. 
The manure in the barn will add to the 
small income. Comfort and contentment 
are two things that will materially hasten 
the fattening of cattle. By having a good 
shelter in time of storm, a good bed to lie 
on, ruminate and sleep, the cattle make 


much more rapid progress than they 
would with bad conditions. 
Salt should be kept near all the time 


under shelter. If this is neglected and a 
quantity given at a time, inflammation will 
be the result. accompanied by a looseness 
1f the bowels. The cattle will stand still 
for from two to five days; thus resulting in 
a loss to the feeder of from four to ten 
pounds. This may be small, but it is worth 
looking after. 

Keep plenty of water where the cattle 
can get to it at will. During cold weather 
the féeder should use a tank heater. Cat- 
tle will stand and drink and‘shiver, taking 
two or. three swallows at a time until sat- 
isfed. Now, if the water was brought up 
to something near the temperature of the 
body, digestion could go on without stop 
er hindrance. But this cold water must be 
warmed up before it: can be utilized, and 
therefore another stop in its money-making 
for the feeder. 


Best Pasture Plants for Sheep. 


THOMAS SHAW, MINNESOTA. 





In experimental work in growing pasture 
for sheep at the Minnesota, experiment sta- 
tion about 100 sheep and lambs were pas- 
“tured On ten acres of land from May 1 
to November 1. Almost two-thirds of the 
‘entire number were sheep and one-third 
lambs. In addition to the pasture a’ frac- 
tion over ten tons of fodder and over ten 
‘tons of green food were taken from the 
same land. Nearly as 
taken from the pasture the previous year. 
On a single acre six sheep and ten lambs 
were pastured five months. The land-was 
a sandy loam, not haif as good as the 
average soil in Minnesota. It was not high 
in fertility, having been fertilized only oncé 
with farmyard manure during the six pre- 
vious years, although cropped every year. 
The secret of this wonderful return lay in 
keeping the land at work. 

Two and one-half acres’ of the land were 
kept in grass. On this the sheep were 
grazed when the weather. was. wet and 
when other pasture was not ready. The 
pastures were grobwn so tbat if possible 
~ some variety would always be in. season. 
: Movable hurdles were used to inclose the 
plat ‘or plats that were being bedtén down. 
The sheep were grazei on these in the 
forenoon and in the afternoon, and were 


a, 


sgiven the freedam of the shed and. of.-the 


much food was~ 


FARM ANIMALS 


adjoining yard in the middle of the day and 
also at night. 

The foods grown that proved most useful 
were winter rye, oatS and barley Sown to- 
gether, corn, sorghum, rape and cabbage. 
Of these winter rye was first in season and 
was the only variety that furnished early 
pasture. Rape provided pasture for a 
longer period than any of the other plants, 
and taking it all in all, proved the most 
valuable plant. But the greatest amount of 
pasture per acre was obtained from cab- 
bage. 

Rye, as stated above, was first in season. 
As soon as it ceased to provide pasture 
abundantly, the land was plowed and sown 
with corn, sorghum or: rape, and in some 
instances it was sown again in the early 
autumn with the winter rye after one or 
the other of these crops had been grazed 
down. As soon as the rye pasture was 
gone the oats and barley were ready, and 
when eaten down this crep was followed at 
once with corn or rape. In some instances 
oats and peas were sown and with satis- 
factory results. Sorghum was-usually fol- 
lowed by winter rye. Corn was sown at 
any time occasion offered after the weather 
had become sufficiently warm. Rape was 
also sown any time from the opening of 
spring until the middle of July. It was the 
ehief relianee for fall pasture and cabbage 
was the last food grazed down. 





Raising and Feeding Hogs for Profit. 


Cc, D. SIMPSON, ILLINOIS. 





It is now about 30,years since I embarked 
in the swine business. I was 11 years old 
when I owned my. first hog, and I have 
been raising and feeding hogs for profit and 
pleasure since. My first hog was a Poland- 
China gilt, which was presented to me by 
my father. We had no swine records then 
and the Poland-China hog was more often 
ealled or known as the Magee or Smith hog 
in.this country. 

My sow raised a fine litter of pigs and my 
breeding stock increased very rapidly for 
a while; in fact my herd got so large that 
I owned about one-third of all the hogs on 
my father’s farm; and as the old gentleman 
was furnishing me and the hogs free board 
and winter quarters, he felt that he had 
an elephant on his hands. So one-day he 
called a halt in my swine business. I then 
promised him that as long as he féd me and 
the hogs free I would only keep a few after 
that, which I did until I went into business 
for myself. .I don’t say this in a spirit_of 
egotism, but only to show you ‘that I was 
born to be suceessful with hogs when I 
half way tried. I have never had cholera 
in my herd but one time as.my neighbors 
will testify, and I think it was a little bad 
treatment and neglect that caused it to 
appear that one time. I owe to the hog the 
greater part of my living and small worldly 
possessions; and in the past 30 years just 
spoken of, I have realized a hice large sum 
of fhoney from the sale of hogs, but like 
many othef mortal fools Iam sorry to say 
I have not a great deal now. 

The hog and I’are personal friends We 
like each other. I. like him because when 
I. feed and treat him well, he gives me 
money to live on. Now if you want to 
make a hog. out of a pig right quick, as 
soon as he will eat, feed him all the sweet 
milk, groufd wheat, oats and soaked 
shelléd corn he will eat up clean three times 
a day, and you will notice his hide stretch- 
ing every time you go in to feed him. 

Do not feed him. any médicine to keep 
him fron? getting sick, but give: Mr Porker 


“a dry, warm, clean house to sleep in dur- 


ing the winter. Don’t say you can’t afford 
it; I say you can. I have to keep him with 
and without ‘shelter and I know I am right 
about this. I have small houses with goad, 
tight floors in them, just large enough for 
four or five large shotes or Ofte sow and 
pigs to sleep in. Give them the run of a 
good pasture in good weather, unless you 
are feeding for market. Don’t. throw’ their 





dinner over the fenee into the mud. You 
would not enjoy yours sprved in that style. 
But givé ther a cléan dish, or in other 
words a trough or clean board floor to eat 
from. Have your spring pigs come in Feb- 
ruary or March for the best profit and fall 
pigs in September. Don’t feed the brood 
sows too much corn while in farrow, if you 
don’t want to lose them and the pigs. Feed 
them more laxative food. It is while the 
pigs are nursing their mother that they 
need the most care. I have had some costly 
experience along that line. The little fel- 
lows can be killed with kindness by over- 
feeding the mother while they are only a 
few days old. 

The best fat producing food for hogs a 
year old or more and the cheapest I have 
ever found are corn, and ground oats and 
shorts. Feed often, but don’t keep feed 
lying around them ali the time. Make them 
clean up what you give them, I like to 
hear them beg or squeal when I go to give 
them their meals. Give them all the water 
they will drink at all times. I have known 
some people to quit giving their hogs water 
because, as they said, it would keep them 
from dying with cholera. What do you 
think of this method? How would you like 
to try it yourself to keep off the smallpox 
or something else? Just as reasonable. I 
have lost money raising wheat, but I never 


lost on hogs. 
—— ae 


Wintering Farm Horses on Stover. 
CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. 





All kinds of grain are high in price, and 
hay in many sections is a ready cash crop. 
In face of these facts what shall farmers 


do? In the first place, rely on the corn 
plant. It is the farmer’s best all round 
friend. From experiments at the New 


Hampshire experiment station, I found that 
for winter feeding when horses are not on 
heavy work, corn stever run through the 
fodder cutter proved quite equal to timo- 


thy hay. Sell the hay, then, and feed corn 
stover. The latter costs less than a third of 
timothy. 

If the horses are not doing much work, 
let them eat all the stover they will; and 
don’t feed any hay. A few pounds of grain 


will complete the ration. For a cheap 
grain ration, when the horse is given all 
the stover he will eat, use the following 
mixture daily: One pound cottonseed meal, 
two pounds linseed meal and two pounds 
wheat bran. Corn is too expensive, unless 
work is required; then give from two to 
four pounds daily, depending on the work 
done, I suggest the above ration for cheap- 
ness. If one plans for the coming year he 
will be in a position to feed still cheaper by 
raising all the corn and stover needed for 
the horses. 
ce ce es 

Record Price for Herefords—When. the 
Hereford bull Perfection, sold,, for $9000 at 
auction at Chicago Jan 8,.a new récaerd in 
prices was made in America for. this breed. 
It is also the highest. price.,paid, in,.many 
years for either a bull or. cow, Perfection 
headed the list of 56. animals sold ,in, the 


..dispersion. sale .of the Thomas. Clark . herd 


and .was purchased by; Gilbert H. Hoxie 
of the Mallory live stock commission com- 
pany, who has farms. in Illinois and Texas. 





To Mark Sheep Temporarily, as at 
breeding or lambing time, it is.desirable to 
do it in such a way as not to injure the 
fleece. _A very. good paint is. made of com- 
mon red ocher, or the brown Oxide of iron 
with raw linseed oil. Mark on the forehead 
with a small paint brush. A ring, triangle, 
eross on the forehead, ear, er even leg, will 
suffice.—[G. March. 


Breed from Mature Sows as much as 
possible. I have sows which are eight years 
old and produce the very best of pigs. I 
do hot like two litters a year, as they re- 


- quire too much attention, and I do not be- 


lieve they. aré profitable.—[John Cownie, 
Iowa. 














The Butter Trade in France. 


MAJ HENRY E. ALVORD, U 8S DEPT AGRI. 





The butter buying at local country mar- 
kets in France is done with remarkable 
rapidity. The women bring the butter to 
market twice a week. Of course the buy- 
ers know well the various makers and the 
usual quality of their butter, but every lot 
is tested and a decision as to grade and 
price must be stated and marked. At a 
market which I witnessed at Carentan 
there were 20 buyers, representing four 
purchasing firms or factories. In most 
cases the butter was examined by only 
one persan, the sale being virtually fixed in 
advance, but very many mottes (pack- 
ages) were tasted three or four times. The 
number of makers represented and the 
total number of mottes could not be de- 
termined, but there were several hundred. 

The best buyers worked at the rate of 
150 lots of butter per hour, and in twbd 
hours that day an aggregate of over 100,- 
000 pounds fresh unsalted Normandy but- 
ter arrived, was tested, graded, sold, deliv- 
ered and paid for. The sales at this town 
sometimes exceed 60 tons on Mondays, but 
are less on Fridays. The butter purchased 
was placed by the buyers in 13 different 
grades, with as many different prices, 
ranging from 15 to 30 cents per pound and 
averaging 24 or 25 cents. 

Most of the butter bought at these coun- 
try markets‘’in Normandy is taken for the 
proprietors of large establishments which 
are really blending factories, a kind of 
butter factory hardly known in America. 
One of the oldest and best known of these 
is located at Carentan. It is a big con- 
cern, employing at least 600 persons alto- 
gether, receiving 25 to 40 tons of butter a 
day, in a dozen different. grades. This is 
mechanically blended, repacked, and sold 
in four commercial grades. Sales amount 
sometimes to 100 tons in one day. 
although ordinarily only about 30 tons. 
The business of the year aggregates 9000 
to 10,000 tons butter, worth from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000. 





Pasteurizing Milk for Butter Making. 


*H. H. DEAN, ONTARIO. 





The system known as pasteurization orig- 
inated with the famous French scientist, 
Louis Pasteur, who first applied it in im- 
proving the wines of France. In dairying 
‘we understand the term pasteurize to mean 
the heating of milk or cream to tempera- 
tures of 140 to 200 degrees, and the subse- 
quent cooling of the product. There are 
two general classes of pasteurizers—con- 
tinuous and discontinuous. The former 
only is suited for creamery work, and the 
handling of large quantities of milk. Power 
is applied by means of a belt or directly by 
steam. 

Among the advantages of pasteurization 
are: that it destroys germ life in the milk 
or cream, it tends to eliminate fodder and 
stable flavors, it places the control of the 
cream ripening largely in the hands of the 
butter maker, with inferior milk it enables 
the butter maker to produce an improved 
quality of butter, and in connection with 
cultures. butter of more uniform quality 
may be made. Pasteurized butter has bet- 
ter keeping quality than butter made from 
unpasteurized milk. The skimmilk is bet- 
ter in quality and is less likely to contain 
disease germs after pasteurization. Pas- 
teurization will cause closer skimming than 
separating, at a temperature below 100 de- 
grees. 

There are some disadvantages of the sys- 
tem, among which may be mentioned: The 
extra cost of machinery and labor for heat- 
ing and cooling, the difficulty of heating 
over-ripe milk (milk which contains over 
2% lactic acid is apt to coagulate when 
heated), trouble with froth, especially at 





*Abstract from an address to the annual 
meeting of the Vermont dairymen’s asso- 
ciation. 





BUTTER 


temperatures above 185 degrees, and lack of 
flavor in the butter. Where the system of 
pasteurization is adopted, it is important 
to have proper means for heating and cool- 
ing rapidly. It is also very important that 
the butter maker thoroughly understand 
the preparation and use of butter cultures, 
or what are known as “starters.” 

Pasteurization is especially valuable in 
winter, when feed and stable flavors give 
more or less trouble, when manufacturing 
butter to place in cold storage, when mak- 
ing butter for export to British markets, 
where light color, mild flavor and “keeping 
quality” are important points in butter 
suitable for those markets, and when mak- 
ing butter to be sealed in tins for hot cli- 
mates, which is a growing trade. 








Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, 
dries and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or 
salt rheum, 

The suffering from it is sometimes in- 
tense; local applications are resorted to— 
they mitigate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been 
removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Positively removes them, has radically and 
permanently cured the worst cases, and 
is without an equal for all cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

Honp’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 





Price 25 cents, 





OF Ok) ow 
NY 39 Os On 8 oe 
f Every dairyman and farmer 


\ 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition ofit. The 


NATIONAL 
sHand Separator 


is perfectin mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 
ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 
mam produces better cream, Itis 
m easiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 

ull rs, 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 











COW PROFITS 
_ AM fERIGAN 


Separator 


Awarded MEDAL © 
at arded MED > 9 
Send for 


pt cathe ce RE 00. 
Bex 1054, Bainbridge, N. 


THEY GET IT ALL, 


all of the nutriment ny & 





4 Farmer’s Favorite 
best grey. iron, Bol Bolles 7s 
poet 

















TARMER BRIGHTON, PAIRFURLE, 1 he 


ABORTION 223.2% 


dition Powder is a positive cure for these d 
or circular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Mian 























the ration. 
Fancy 


Ask your dealer. 


ing value. Take no substitutes. 


Feed Your Cattle Right. 


Our digestible corn concentrated feeds give variety and balance 
Cattle eat them with a relish. 

Corn Bran 

Buffalo Gluten Feed 

Chicago Gluten Meal 

Germ Oil Meal 


If he don’t handle them, write us. 
getting the brands above mentioned. They are the standard in feed- 


Letters of recommendation and samples free. 
We have suggestions te offer in feeding cattle that will benefit you. 
Address Department O. J., 


THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 
THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. 


—_—_ 














Insist upon 





Write us to-day. 
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A Homemade Feed Mill. 


A. N. F. 


I have used different kinds of feed grind- 
ers and have noticed that the feed is most- 
ly left in cubes and different sized Hieces 
with sharp edges; which does not digest 
as readily and easily as finely pulverized 
feed, such as old mill stones or the roller 
mills make. A very simple mill can be 


go 








MILL, 


ROLLER FEED 


made with rollers that will not: cost any 
more than the common farm: grinder, and 
still do practical work. I had one con- 
structed which I uged some time ago. 

The rollers were composed of two-inch@ipe 
and gearing was used from an old mower. 
These rollers were a little too small, but it 
did good work. It was run by a four-horse 
power. The rollers should be six inches in 
diameter and from eight to 20 inches long, 
according to the amount of power at hand 
and the amount of feed to be ground, In 
the fllustration, bb are the feed rollers, a 
the hopper, c the main drive wheel, d a 
device for regulating the flow of grain, e 
hand wheel for adjusting the feed rollers, f 
Pinion to connect tumbling rod on power, 
g belt wheel if steam power is used and h 
discharge spout for the ground feed. There 
is a great advantage in a roller grinder, 
and that is it is geared down instead of 
geared up as all other mills, and conse- 
quently will run much easier. 


The Mor gan Horse. 


COL F. J. BERRY, ILLINOIS. 








The Morgans were at one time the great- 
est and most popular horses of all New 
England. They had a great reputation. 
and led as popular horses for market and 
for all use. Some branches of that family 
possessed a great deal of speed for that 
day, and many of them became very pop- 
ular sires of speed. Justin Morgan, the 
progenitor and head of this family, was 
foaled about 1789. He left three sons, 
from which originated the different 
branches of the Morgan family. The most 
noted of the three was Sherman Morgan, 
whose dam was a fast pacing mare. He 
was the sire of Black Hawk 5, whose dam 
was a fast Narragansett pacer. Here you 
will see, as in all other trotting families, 
the pacing blood figures largely, in this 
trotting family, and should be credited the 
speed producing qualities of the. trotter. 

Black Hawk was a very celebrated horse 
in his day and left quite a number of sons, 
who became popular sires of trotting fam- 
ilies, the most prominent among them be- 
ing Ethan Allen. This was a handsome 
bright bay horse, foaled in 1849, and be- 
came most popular in all New England 
as a race horse and as a sire. He trotted 
many races and was very successful. At 
four years old he gave the world a great 
sensation, eclipsing everything that had 


appeared before him at that age, and again 
when he was 18 years old he renewed his 
intensified sensation by trotting in 2.15 with 


a running mate.’ These sensations of his, 
in. youth and in old age, did much to give 
him a standing with the people and make 
him the most popular horse of the age, 
and king of the Morgans. At this time 
there was a great rivalry and contention 
between the friends of the different trot- 
ting families as to which should be the 
greatest. 

From these Morgan families there were a 
great many offshoots of different families 
which became quite popular. Among them 
were the Lamberts, the Knox family (of 
which, in 1876, General Knox, the head 
of the family, stood fifth of all sires of 
speed), the Drews, the Fear Not, and the 
Morrel families. These Morgan families 
were noted for their superior conformation, 
style, speed and for all the qualities which 
went to make up a first-class market horse 
of that day, and sold at high prices. In 
fact, they were the very type that is the 
most popular market horse at the present 
day, except size. They were small horses, 
about 15% hands, although some were 
much smaller. Had the breeding of this 
family continued until the present day, 
with the leading feature to increase the 
size and .action of them, with their style, 
conformation, disposition and road quali- 
ties, we should have had to-day a fixed 
type of the-most valuable kind of road, 
carriage and coach horse. 

But the great popularity of the Hamil- 
tonian family, with their great speed and 
the high prices for which they sold, over- 


shadowed all other families of the Ameri-’ 


can horse, and the attention of Amreican 
breeders of trotters was turned to _ this 
family and the producing of extreme speed. 
The excitement in this line of speed run- 
ning so high was where the breeders of 
American horses made their great mistake. 
To produce speed they lost sight of size, 
shape and quality, and while they pro- 
duced a great many fine horses that pos- 
sessed size, shape and quality, and pos- 
sessing a great deal of speed, at the same 
time 75% of the trotting horses produced 
in this country for the last 20 years have 
been too small, of inferior quality, many 
of them too unsound to be considered a 
market horse, a 


Using Weeds and Litter for Bedding. 


J. H.. BOWERMAN, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 





Such forms of vegetable production as 
weeds, vines, stalks, etc, if gathered and 
burned return but little value to the farm 
If allowed to remain on the ground they 
hinder plowing. Weeds will grow, and 
they are productions of our lands and have 
removed from the soil a portion of ‘its fer- 
tility. How to return this to the soil in the 
most convenient form and get other bene- 
fits from this refuse should be considered 
by every farmer, 

Near large cities straw has become al- 
most too expensive an article for bedding. 
Shavings and sawdust are not entirely sat- 
isfactory. Upon the farm we have that 
which ean take the place of these for stable 
litter. By a little extra labor and care 
weeds and rubbish can be gathered and 
secured for bedding. Although not as soft 
as straw, they are clean, absorb much of 
the liquid manure, and soon decay in the 
manure pile. When the seeds. of . weeds 
have matured they had best be burned, but 
rather than have the seeds scattered on 
the ground I would chance them in the 
compost heap, where a large portion of 
them will be destroyed. The leaves from 
trees can be easily. gathered and stored for 
stock bedding. These may be considered 
by-products of the farm that have been 
going to waste. Utilize them by returning 
them to the soil and let them carry in 
their tissues some -fertility from the stable. 

Corn and Cob Meal has a slightly higher 
feeding value for hogs than corn on the ear. 
For all practical purposes, however, it is 
usually’ more economical to feed hogs ear 
corn. 











LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Arowers to Questions. 


Swollen Fetlock Joint—c. H. D. (New 
York) has a mare that strained her fetlock 
joint, matter formed and broke at both 
sides.. It has healed, but the animal is very 
lame. She has also thrush in the foot. It 
is likely the joint is destroyed or so thick- 
ened as to interfere with the motion of 
the tendons. The cause of thrush is an 
unhealthy ccndition of the frog, likely 
caused by the diseased fetlock. Repeated 
blistering is the only remedy for the fet- 
lock; mix two drachms cantharides to one 
ounce lard and apply a little every third 
week. For the thrush, clean out the part 
and press in a little dry calomel; repeat 
every third day. There is no danger in us- 
ing the calomel, 


Nitrate of Potassium—A. K. P. (Ohio) 
wants to know what the results would be 
if a horse suffering from an attack of pneu- 
monia received 160 gr nitrate of potassium 
at a dose every four hours until he took 
960 grs. In the early stages of pneumonia, 
the above doses would be beneficial; twice 
the above would not hurt a horse: 











Eczema—L, C. (Louisiana) has a cow 
that has boils on her teats and udder. Mix 
one ounce acetate of lead and one of sul- 
phate zinc with one quart water, and ap- 
ply a little after each milking. The dis- 
ease is a local one and does not affect the 
milk. 





Fits—-J. H. E. (New York) has some pigs 
that come up to the trough and begin to 
eat, then to squeal and fall over in a fit. 
zive from two to three ounces castor oil 
at a dose, and if the fits continue after 
the oil has operated, give each pig from 
ten to 15 grains bromide of potassium at a 
dose in a little water. If the pigs are weak 
give each from two to four grains quinine 
and a tablespoonful of whisky at a dose 
in a little milk three times a day. Change 
the food for a few weeks. 





Mange on Hogs—M. S. (Pennsylvania) 
wants a remedy for mange on hogs. Boil 
half a pound stavesacre seeds in ten pints 
of water for one hour, then let it simmer 
for one hour longer, and strain. Add wa- 
ter to make up the-ten pints. Wash all 
the affected parts with a little of this mix- 
ture and repeat in a week if needéd. Salt 
will not hurt hogs if it is placed where 
they can get it at will, byt it is bad prac- 
tice to put salt or mix meat brine in their 
food. 





Fits—A. E. S. (Virginia)..has some pigs 
that come up to their feed, take a mouth- 
ful, then turn over on their backs and be- 
come stiff and have convulsions. In a few 
minutes they will get up-and eat again. 
This trouble is caused by a deranged con- 
dition of the digestive organs. Give from 
two to three ounces castor oil at a dose 
and change the food for a while. 





(North Carolina) 
in the last three 
and always 

side. Their 


Indigestion—J. J. M. 


has lost four horses 
months. They stagger 
go around to the right 
eyes seem affected This trouble is 
caused by the = food. Feed regularly 
three times a day on good hay and oats 
and bran, and not too much, just enough to 
keep in good condition. Always water .be- 
for feeding and do not drive fast or work 
hard. If any should become affected again, 
give one ounce aloes, one ounce ginger and 
half ounce bicardonate of soda, dissolved 
in hot water, at one dose. 





Abortion—M. S. (New York) has a cow 
that has lost two ealves before their time 
and now will not get with calf. Medicines 
are generally of little service in such cases. 
It would be well to have her examined by 
a qualified veterinarian. 

Warts—L. G. S. (New York) has a heifer 
that has a number of warts on her leg, 
some as large as a walnut. Tie a small 
cord tight around the warts that have necks 
and if they do not-slough off in a week, 
tie:another cord. After they slough off, ap- 
ply a little terchloride of antimony to de- 
stroy the roots. In cases where the warts 
are flat, scrape off the top and apply the 
antimony every third dav. 








Dairying Without a Silo. 


P. H. HARTWELL, HUNTERDON COUNTY, 


N J. 





The farmer with a small dairy will find 
that he can obtain good results without a 
silo. Last spring we fed rye and clover 
once a day. At night all the cows would 
eat clean. The dry weather having set 
in before our corn was large enough to feed, 
we fed a grain ration of bran, gluten and 
cob meal. By this mcans we kept the cows 
well up to their work, with but little shrink- 
age. When the corn was ready we fed it 
freely until the rains had greened up pas- 
tures. When these began to fail, we fed 
the stalks from a late patch of sweet corn. 
By the time the corn was gone, we had 
gathered some ten two-horse loads of 
pumpkins which had grown in the corn. 
We began by feeding about a peck of 
chopped pumpkins to each cow twice a day. 
Later, when it was necessary to give dry 
feed, we added to the pumpkins ‘a half 
bushel of cut oats and hay, with two quarts 
of cob meal and four quarts of beer grains. 
This mess was made wet and fed morning 
and night. 

When the pumpkins are gone we have 
beets and turnips to follow, so that we can 
give succulent food till spring. The cows 
have shrunk but very little in milk, and as 
the milk made on this feed in November 
tested 4.20, I guess it is all right. 

We planted our corn with a plantér, go- 
ing over the ground twice, which made the 
rows about 20 inches apart. We used about 
250 pounds of good fertilizer to the acre 
each time. From less than three acres we 
fed eight cows all they would eat and had 
several loads left over, which the cows will 
eat, butts and all. The pumpkins and tur- 
nips were grown with the corn, and so cost 
us nothing except the, labor of sowing the 
seed. We don’t think the crop of corn was 
damaged much, as we gathered close to 800 
bushels of ears from an eight-acre field, 
which is a fair crop for this section. 

When butter fat sells for 29 cents a pound, 
surely the farmer gets good pay for the 
time and labor expended on his cows. In 
feeding pumpkins, it is important to re- 
move the seeds. 


Cest of Milk Production. 


H. T. COON, SECRETARY FIVE STATES ASSN. 
POs all 

You ask for the approximate cost of pro- 
ducing milk at the prevailing prices of 
feeds, etc. This is a difficult question to 
answer, depending on whether the cows 
are fresh or strippers. Assuming that they 
are good, ordinary cows, and as the ordi- 
nary dairy goes, some fresh and some strip- 
pers. We will take a good average dairy, 
say of 25 cows, all in milk, no boarders, and 
they will produce not to exceed eight quarts 
apiece, or 200 quarts per day. This the av- 
erage dairy, remember, not pure-breds. 

Corn and wheat feeds average $30 here; 
hay, $10; silage, $3 at least. We will feed 
each cow as follows, per day: Forty pounds 
silage at $3 would cost 6 cents; ten pounds 
hay at $10, 5 cents; ten pounds grain at $30, 
15 cents; hired labor, 2 cents. Thus mak- 
ing a total per coweper day of 28 cents, or 
$7 per day for 25 cows. On the assumption 
that these cows produce 200 quarts per day, 
the cost of production is 3% cents per quart. 
I have let the good farmer work for noth- 
ing and board himself, and have put noth- 
ing for the use of the cows, buildings, etc, 
considering only direct cost of feed and 
labor. 


Making Sanitary Milk—The univ of Ill 
is producing sanitary milk. The dairy sta- 
ble is arranged for 40 cows. The floors and 
mangers are made entirely of iron or ce- 
ment, and are so arranged that everything 
can be cleaned thoroughly every day. The 
udders of the cows are washed before milk- 
ing. Immediately after milking, the milk 
is cooled to 40 degrees, bottled and placed 
in.a tank of cold water until delivered. 
Everything used in the entire process is 
not only washed but scalded and placed in 
a brick oven and sterilized with hot steam 
for five minutes. Milk treated in this way 
not only keeps longer but it is of much 
higher quality than when taken in the or- 
dinary way. 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of the ‘‘American Agriculturist” May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 


follow. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need attention first. 

If you are sick or «feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as your kid- 


neys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


convince anyone. 


A trial will 





The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Swamp- 
Root will set your whole system right, and 


the best proof of this is a trial. 
14 West ll7th St., New York City, Oct. 15th, 1900, 
EAR SIR: 
*“*I had been suffering grveunts from kidney trouble. All 
symptoms were on hand; my former stren 
had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. 
mental capacity was giving out, and often I wished to die. 
It was then I saw an vertisement of yours in a New 
York paper, but would not have paid any attention to 
it, had it not promised a sworn guarantee with every 
bottle of your medicine, asserting that your Swamp-Root 
is purely vegetable, and does not contain any harmful 
.._1 am seventy years and four months old, and with 
a —_ conscience I can recommend Swamp-Root to all 
sufferers from kidney troubles. Four members of my fam- 
ily have been using Swamp-Root for four different kid- 
ny. diseases, with the same F results.”’ 
ith many thanks to you, remain, 
- Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER. 
You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous Kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass your wa- 
ter frequently night and day, smarting or 





irritation in passing, brick-dust or sedi- 
ment in the urine, headache, backache, 
lame back, dizziness, sleeplessness, nerv- 
ousness, heart disturbance due to bad 
kidney trouble, skin eruptions from bad 
blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack 
of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complex- 
ion, or Bright’s disease. : 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twen- 
ty-four hours, forms a sediment or , set- 
tling or has a cloudy appearance, it is evi- 
dence that your kidneys and bladder need 
immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery of 
Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 
der specialist. Hospitals use it with won- 
derful success in both slight and severe 
cases. Doctors recommend it to their pa- 
tients and use it in their own families be- 
cause they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. _ 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 
and one dollar. Remember~ the name, 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bingham~ 
ton, N. Y 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, immediately, with- 
out cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
cured. gn writing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Americar 


Agricuiturist. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance aa 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of 

ubscriptions can commence at any time during the year. 
Specimen copy free, 


FOREIGN. SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 

00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
eat or Trappe. shows to a .. your subscription 

Jan, ‘03, shows Rta has been 

soanived aD i January 1, 1903; Pot. to February 1, 
1903, and on. Some time is required after money is 
fecuives before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 

e 

DIsSy NTNU ANCES—Bewensibie subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after yous subscription has expired, you 

should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change i 
the add subscribers should be sure to give their 
as well as their new address. 

Ga NVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 

— Terms sent on application. 


DVERTISING RATES—Sixty gents yer agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. counts mppe 
and sworn statemen cireulation, etc, on applicatio 
and correspondence invited. For ‘armers’ Exc + or 
vertising rates, see that department. a When writing adver- 
tisers, state tha: you saw their “ad” in American Ase 
culturist, so they will do their best by you and also credi 
us with your trade. American ‘Agriculturist is Ay post 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness in the Middle or Southern States. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We p —-/ guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in is paper. This 
arantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
fr means that no advertisement is allowed in our-columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
marantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
fhrough any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any wnsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
We do not guarantee = one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another's, e do guarantee that the adver- 
tuser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 


| advertised. 
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REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be a ae for 
amounts less than 1.00, one-cent stamps 
Money orders, checks and drafts mould be neds us 
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Such fruit trees as apple, pear, peach and 
plum do not grow from cuttings. It seems 
that everybody ought to know this, yet 
American Agriculturist is often asked for 
the best method of propagating fruit from 
cuttings. Most tree fruits in the middle 
west and west are grown by grafting or 
budding. The best methods are described 
and illustrated almost every year. The 
frequent asking for this matter impresses 
the necessity of preserving American Agri- 
culturist files from week to week and bind- 
ing them at end of the year. The readers 
then have a valuable reference book of the 
leading agricultural topics. We are always 
willing to answer inquiries, but as there is 
frequently some delay, it is much better 
for the reader to have the information al- 
ways on hand. 





The effort of the interstate commerce 
commission in its hearings this month to 
secure incriminating evidence against the 
railroad companies, is meeting indifferent 
success, as might be expected. The rail- 
roads have never shown a very whole- 
some respect for the commission, nor will 
they until congress gives it more power. 
Due to the frequent tendency on the part 
of the transportation companies to over- 
ride public opinion, sentiment is this win- 
ter crystallizing more strongly than ever 
before in favor of needed national legis- 
lation. With no penalty clause, the pres- 
ent law is practically useless, so far as en- 
forcing the decisions of the committee. 
This is in sharp contrast with the opera- 
tion of a similar law in Massachusettts. 


“No railroad in Massachusetts has ever re- 
fused to comply ‘with the recommendation 


‘American <Agriculturist weeklies, 


EDITORIAL 


of the state railway commission;” said a 
recent public speaker at Philadelphia. This 
in effect is what is needed in the operation 
of the interstate commerce law in order to 
secure the greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. 
ee 

The outlook for oleo legislation favorable 
to the dairy interests is bright. During the 
past few days arguments have been made 
before the house committee on agriculture, 
these to be concluded next week, January 
22, when a bill will be speedily presented 
to the house. The oleo people, through 
congressional lobby, and otherwise mar- 
shaling their forces, are advancing the 
usual pleas why the unrestricte@ sale of 
bogus butter should not be disturbed. These 
lack novelty, and interests behind them are 
little less than desperate. So far as Amer- 
ican Agriculturist can learn, through those 
in close touch with conditions at Washing- 
ton, there is a safe majority for pure but- 
ter, not only in committee, but also in full 
house and senate. The apparent danger is 
in tactics of delay, in fimal consideration, 
possible through taking advantage of cer- 
tain rules in the house. Differences in mi- 
nor points in the various framed bills 
should be easily eliminated in committee. 
The main point is the thing. The farmers 
want protection against unfair, not hon- 
est, competition. 

a 

The question of crop statistics appears 
frominently at some of the winter conven- 
tions, many people being dissatisfied with 
the figures sent out by the department of 
agriculture, and some tendency noted to 
encourage the establishment of new 
bureaus of a semi-private nature. In his 
annual address before the national league 
of commission merchants, President Long- 
fellow of Minnesota advocated an informa- 
tion bureau within the membership of the 
league; this to make reports of crop con- 
ditions and movement “at least once a 
month, the information going to the mem- 
bership and to such trade papers as might 
ask for same. Efforts in this direction 
would be worse than worthless because 
actually misleading. The building up and 
maintenance of crop bureaus, such as those 
carried on by the government and by 
require 
years of persistent and earnest effort in 
order to secure anything like satisfactory 
results. 





It is announced that the house ways and 
means committee at Washington will be- 
gin this week hearings on the demand of 
Cuba for the free admission of her sugar, 
tobacco, cigars, fruits, vegetables, etc, into 
the United States. Our opposition to this 
policy is well known. We regard it as cer- 
tain to operate disastrously to many now 
fairly profitable agricultural specialties. 
It must also close up many cigar factories 
and transfer that business to Cuba. A 
year or so ago the utmost the Cubans de- 
manded was a reduction of one-tenth or 
one-eighth in the duty on sugar; now they 
want the whole thing, but we observe no 
desire on their part to assume any of the 
burdens or taxes that have to be borne by 
the American farmer. The plain truth is 
that ff the Cubans will work a fraction as 
hard as does the average farmer in the 
states, they can make more money than 
our farmers can. Furthermore, Cuban su- 
gar already has an advantage in the United 
States market of the special protection 
equal to nearly four-tenths of a cent per 
pound, in the form of our countervailing 
duty. against European export .bounties. 
Thus German beet sugar, which is one of 
the worst foreign competitors, has to pay 
nearly half a cent a pound more duty to 
get into this market than does Cuban su- 
gar, because a countervailing duty of that 
amount is imposed to offset Germany’s ex- 
port bounty. This is even more of an ad- 
vantage to Cuban sugar than the utmost 
demanded by the Cubans a year or so ago. 
In spite of the fact that during the two 
years ending June 30, 1900, Cuba had not 
yet. fully reeovered her sugar production 
from the ravages of war, she shipped to the 
United States in those two years almost 





as much sugar as she did in the two years 
1889 and 1890, when the tariff was very much 
better than at present. As to tobacco, only 
about one-third of Cuba’s production of leaf 
has been coming to the United States, and 
rather less than this proportion of her 
manufactures of cigars. It is difficult to 
see why this country should sacrifice its 
enormous domestic cigar leaf growing and 
cigar manufacturing industries to give 
Cuba even greater advantages than she has 
previously enjoyed. The animus back of 
this whole movement is the sugar refiners’ 
trust, which is doomed if the domestic 
sugar industry is allowed to thrive, though 
the trust can make untold millions if it 
can monop ‘ze the importation of raw 
sugar from Cuba under a high tariff for 
the work of refining. Everyone interested 
in the welfare of the American farmer and 
laborer should oppose this sugar trust 
scheme, and should write to his congress- 
man and both of his senators at Washing- 
ton against sacrificing their domestic in- 


terest. 
ae ae 


The results in our sugar beet growers’ 
contest for 1901 will prove of absorbing in- 
terest. They are based on the work of ex- 
Pperienced raisers of this new money crop, 
as shown by detailed records kept from 
day to day. There is no better way of get- 
ting right down to actual facts about any 
branch of farm practice. This is one of the 
various ways in which American Agricul- 
turist excels in usefulness to its readers. 
The note about prize awards in our sugar 
beet department this week will also be read 
with interest. 


ee 

Good profits can be made from poultry 
if one will but give them the proper care 
and attention. A New York school-teacher, 
broken down in health, started with 50 
hens and had 400 at the end of the year. 
He gave his entire time and attention to 
the business, and in one particular mouth 
marketed $90. worth of eggs, receiving 18 
cents per dozen. He gradually got a few 
thoroughbreds and in four years built up 
a business paying $4000 a year, part on 
thoroughbreds and part on market poultry 


and eggs. 
I 


Nine thousand dollars for a Hereford 
bull, last week’s auction sale in Chicago, 
was a record breaker. 


Low Freights and Potato Importers. 


Foreign potatoes continue to make their 
impression on the markets, especially in the 
middle and eastern states. Receipts from 
abroad are not of a character to appreci- 
ably affect western stock, yet unquestion- 
ably disturb prices for homé-grown in the 
trade centers of the middle and eastern 
states. Foreign potatoes are coming from 
England, Scotland, and from the continent, 
including a good many from German and 
Belgian ports. In fact, they have been ar- 
riving so freely as to considerably exceed 
trade requirements. 

Ocean freight rates on potatoes are low, 
therefore favorable to free importations, 
providing prices on this side hold up. 
Freight on potatoes from Antwerp to New 
York, according to Mahlon Terhune, a Iead- 
ing freight broker, are, roundly speaking, 
11% to 14 cents per 100 pounds, Hull 14, Glas- 
gow 14 to 17, Liverpool 11% to14cents. Ac- 
cording to the Warren steamship line, the 
rate on potatoes per 100 pounds from Liver- 
pool and Antwerp to Boston is approxi- 
mately 10% cents and from Glasgow 17% 
cents. 











A Good Harness Dressing is made as 
follows: Two qts fish or neatsfoot oil, % Ib 
mutton tallow, 1 pt castor oil, % Ib bees- 
wax, % lb ivory black, 4 Ib rosin, 1 oz bur- 
gundy pitch. Boil in an iron kettle’ over a 
slow fire for half an hour, stirring mean- 
while. Then set off and after allowing it 
to settle for 15 or 20 minutes, pour off slow- 
ly, leaving all the sediment in the kettle 
When cool, it is ready to use. The fish oil 
is said to prevent mice from gnawing the 
harness. 


























A Splendid Meeting at Syracuse. 





Less than a year ago the New York fruit 
growers’ association was formed at Syra- 
cuse. Although one of the youngest organ- 
izations, it has sprung prominently before 
the horticultural world and is one of the 
strongest associations in the east. Its 
membership comprises some of the most 
progressive nurserymen and practical fruit 
men in this country. It already has a 
membership of over 600 and the proceedings 
of its first annual meeting at Syracuse last 
week clearly demonstrate that the members 
mean business, and that the organization 
in the future will have a wonderful influ- 
ence in the development and extension of 
New York’s fruit interests. During the 
first year of its existence the association 
captured the first prize of $300 awarded by 
the state fair association for the largest 
and best exhibit of fruits grown in the 
state. At the Pan-American it secured a 
gold medal. Such honors conferred upon a 
young organization are an indication that 
the men back of it are practical, energetic 
and successful fruit growers. 

A system of crop reports was early insti- 
tuted, giving the condition of fruit in var- 
ious sections. The reliability and correct- 
ness of these reports have been of- great 
value to the producer and have been ac- 
knowledged by buyers as well as sellers, one 
dealer having said that these reports com- 
pelled him to pay $1 more per barrel for 
apples the past season than he would other- 
wise have paid. During the year $1031.25 
has been received, all of which has been 
expended-~in the interest of the association, 
except $60.30. About 47 cents on every dol- 
lar, with the exception of the $300 prize 
money; has been expended in postage for 
keeping members posted with the latest in- 
formation relative to crop conditions and 
markets. 

A LIVELY SESSION. 

All the principal fruit belts of the state 
were represented by_léading fruit growers 
and the convention from start to finish was 
brim full of good things. The fruit exhibit 
although not large represented the leading 
standard varieties of apples in the state. 
The collection was tastefully installed on 
tables in the open hallway of the city hall. 
The collection exhibited by the experiment 
station at Geneva attracted much atten- 
tion. Many new or little known varieties 
were shown for the first time, some of 
which are very promising. The Boiken, a 
very striking new apple of good quality, 
was one of these. Over 100 varieties were 
shown by the experiment station. There 
were also a number of individual exhibiters 
among whom weré John T. Roberts of 
Syracuse, who collected 15 or 20 varieties in 
that’ section in addition to those grown by 
himself. A half bushel box containing two 
varieties were exhibited by C. J. Outwater 
of Niagara county. The collection that at- 
tracted most attention was exhibited by 
Grant G. Hitchings and two of his neigh- 
bors, E. Hoffmyre and Seeley & Hurlburt 
of Onondaga county. Mr Hitchings had 20 
choice leauing varieties, installed so as to 
form a pyramid. These together with five 
varieties from Mr Hoffmyre arranged on a 
large platter, and 9 varieties from the 
Seeley & Hurlburt orchard tastefully ar- 
ranged on individual plates, baskets and a 
large platter constituted one of the most 
pleasing attractions of the exhibit. In a 
recent number American Agriculturist 
called attention to the remarkable orchards 
of Mr Hitchings. The character and qual- 
ity ofthe fruit grown by the others who 
practice the Hitchings methods in their 
orchard management, attest the value of 
this system for that particular region in 
apple culture. There was a small exhibit 
of spraying apparatus. 

THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 


are: Pres, L. T. Yeomans, Walworth; ist 
vice-pres, J. T. Roberts, Syracuse; 2d vice- 
pres, J. B. Collamer, Hilton; 3d vice-pres, 
Albert Wood, Carleton Station; 4th vice- 
pres, Ira Pease, Fruit Valley; sec, F. E. 
Dawley, Fayetteville; treas, C. H. Darrow, 
Geneva; exec com, chairman, T. B. Wilson, 
Dr C. A. Ring, S. W. Widhams, W. L. 
McKay and James Wood; legislative com- 
mittee, chairman, S. D. Willard, Albert 
Wood, H. S. Wiley, F. M. Bradley and E. 
B. Norris; transportation committee, chair- 
man, C. H. Perkins, John Anderson, Ira 
Pease, G. E..Ward and W. H. Hart. 

In his report on new and dwarf fruit, 
Prof S. A. Beach called attention to the 





WITH THE FRUIT GROWERS 


desirability of conducting a series of ex- 
periments with semi-dwarf varieties with 
a view to securing lowsheaded trees. It is 
proposed that the association co-operate in 
this experimental work, and F. E. Dawley 
was appointed a committee of one to ar- 
range the details with the experiment sta- 
tion. Delegates were named to attend the 
meeting of the eastern, western and central 
horticultural societies. 

In his address Pres Yeomans said there 
was an element of unfairness in the present 
plan of membership, and thought the man 
who raiges 500 barrels of apples should pay 
more to the organization then he who has 
50. He contended there were men in the 
audience whose bank accounts were mate- 
rially larger than they would have been 
had they not possessed the knowledge ob- 
tained from the crop reports. The experi- 
ence of the past season shows more clearly 
than ever before that that most pernicious 
of all our insect pests, the San Jose scale, 
is with us in nurseries and orchards in 
ever-increasing numbers, and that we can 
only hope to keep it in subjection by the 
most thorough and radical measures, to 
Say nothing of its extermination. “I am 
very happy to be able to say to you that 
nurserymen, as well as fruit growers, now 
so fully realize the danger from this pest, 
that their united efforts will be given to 
secure satisfactory legislation on this all- 
important question. 

“We should not overlook the importance 
of securing just and satisfactory rates and 
facilities from transportation companies, 


_ the reduction of minimum rates of carloads 


of fruit, the restoration of the shipping 
weight of a barrel of apples from 160 to 150 
pounds, which had been the standard for 
many years; also a fair standard of weight 
for fruit in boxes, Increased facilities for 
refrigerator car service should receive our 
attention. By co-operation we can secure 
results impossible to the individual. The 
railroad magnate, the politician, does not 
hear us as individuals, but is alert to our 
demands as a multitude. 

On account of the absence of George T. 
Powell his paper on growing and handling 
apples for export was transferred to the 
Thursday morning session. The first 
speaker after the president’s address was 
J. H. Hale of Connecticut, the well-known 
fruit expert and specialist, whose topic 
was Hints in marketing. With his inex- 
haustible store of information, derived 
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largely from actual experience, Mr Hale 
is one of the best informed fruit growers 
in this country on the all important ques-. 
tion of marketing. He contended that one 
of the first requisites was that the fruit 
grower should have something good to 
market. When the kind and quality of the 
product was established, the grower should 
see to it that a high standard was main- 
tained and that every sale that was made 
should be as good or a little better than 
the preceding one. Care must be taken in 
the early selection of varieties and proper 
attention given to spraying afid thinning 
before the question of marketing can be 
considered. Much valuabie fruit is injured 
by careless handling in the orchard and 
shipment to the packing shed in fiimsy, 
loose packages. The grower needs a strong 
rigid basket in which to pick and haul his 
fruit tor packing shed. . 

Fruit should not be long exposed to air, 
particularly berries, and should be gotten 
into the packages and securely sealed as 
soon as possible. An honest pack means 
full measure and a little more wherever it 
is possible to crowd it in. When 41 pounds 
can be gotten into a 40-pound package, 
the fruit grower will never lose a cent if 
he puts it in. A good substantial package 
filled with fruit,. properly selected and 
packed, quick transportataion, prompt de- 
livery in city markets, cold storage and 
refrigeration cannot be overlooked. In lo- 
cal markets the wagon, a good horse and 
a neatly dressed driver are essentials too 
often ignored by the fruit grower. Com- 
mission men and retail dealers who handle 
fruits direct should be made familiar with 
the orchards and other conditions under 
which the fruit is grown. Growers should 
stand together and not ignore the value of 
the trolley system now pushing its way 
through the rural districts. 

The practical demonstrations on the plat- 
form by Profs Lowe and. Beach, showing 
the generation of hydrocyanic acid gas and 
the making of bordeaux mixture, were 
greatly appreciated. -Prof Lowe had small 
models of types of box and sheet fumigat- 
ors. This was an instructive feature. At 
the evening session Prof John Craig gave 
an illuétrated lecture on the value of 
cover crops in orchards. Prof W. G. John- 
son of American Agriculturist reviewed 
his experiences with the San Jose scale and 
discussed all the known remedies that have 
been applied with any degree of success. 
He recommends the use of a 25% solution of 
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crude petroleum and water just before the 
buds begin to open. Under no circum- 
stances should the material be used on 
peach and plum trees in midwinter. Prof 
Johnson said he believed the lime, sulphur 
and salt wash was the coming remedy for 


the scale. He said the cost of the material 
was less than one cent per gallon. Recent 
practical tests have shown that trees 


sprayed with it were more freely cleaned 
of the pest than with any other wash. 

Other papers were by H. W. Collingwood 
of New Jersey on The development of the 
home market, and by Luther Tucker of 
New York on The menace of the arid lands. 
The paper by Prof William A. Taylor of the 
United States department of agriculture on 
Developing foreign markets was full of 
practical suggestions. The shipments of 
Bartlett pears made by the association 
through the department of agriculture were 
successfully landed and marketed at a fair 
profit to the producer. American Agricul- 
turist will soon publish a liberal abstract 
of this paper. 


Peninsula Fruit Growers Wide Awake. 








The horticultural society of the Delaware 
and Maryland peninsula is considered one 
of the liveliest organizations in the east. 
Its annual meetings have long been popu- 
lar and many distinguished members and 
delegates in attendance from other states. 
The records of the meeting last week at 
Berlin, Md, were in keeping with the splen- 
did proceedings of former meetings. The 
general attendance was larger than usual 
and the local interest was very marked, 
the hall being crowded during each ses- 
sion. Among the speakers from other 
places were O. M. Lord, the well-known 
American plum expert of Minnesota; Stan- 
cliff Hale of Connecticut, who is the right- 
hand man of his father, J. H. Hale, in the 
fruit business; Prof G. Harold Powell, as- 
sistant pomologist, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture; E. A. Seidewitz of 
Baltimore; and Charles A. Kingston, a rep- 
resentative of the P W & B railway. 

PROGRAM AND NEW OFFICERS. 

The program was well arranged and the 
discussions were lively and _ interesting. 
The address of welcome by Dr J. C. Dir- 
rickson was well received and the response 
by Dr J. A. Black of Delaware, an author 
of prominence in the horticultural and sci- 
entific world, was full of good sugges- 
tions, and the meeting started off with a 
ring that made everybody feel good. The 
address of Pres Orlando Harrison was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm and was a 
compliment to the author. Liberal ab- 
stracts from this paper will be printed 
later. 

The new officers elected were: President, 
A. N. Brown, Wyoming, Del; vice-presi- 
dent, W. G. Dawson, Cambridge, Md; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Wesley Webb, Dover, 
Del; vice-presidents for the counties: New 
Castle, Dr J. J. Black; Kent, S. H. Derby; 
Sussex, Charles Barker; Cecil, George Bid- 
dle; Kent, R. S. Emory; Queen Anne, Wil- 
liam B. Earl; Caroline, J. W. Kerr; Talbot, 
Dr Charles Lowndes; Dorchester, J. M. An- 
drews; Wicomico, W. F. Allen; Worcester, 
R. C. Peters; Somerset, J. W. Hl: Acco- 
mac, A. J. McMath; Northampton, Thomas 
E. Lindley: executive committee, A. N. 
Brown, A. T. Neal and Orlando Harrison. 

There was practically mo exhibit of 
fruits. The apple crop on the peninsula 
the past year was a failure. Several vari- 
ties were shown from the orchards of the 
Miller Brothers of West Virginia. The col- 
lection of plums and peaches in jars shown 
at the state meeting in Baltimore was ex- 
hibited. There were over 200 varieties of 
plums by Mr Kerr and the leading peaches 
by Mr Miller. J. W. Kerr delivered an ad- 
dress on Apple culture, and his remarks 
were characteristic of the man who has 
had so much personal and practical exper- 
ience with problems confronting the fruit 
grower. Reports on pears and plums for 
the peninsula. by Dr W. L. Maxwell of 
Maryland and A. W. Slaymaker of Dela- 
Ware were received during this session. 

POPULAR WITH FRUITMEN. 

One of the most interesting and profit- 
able addresses was made by Stancliff Hale 
on Growing and marketing, peaches. While 
this was the first time young Hale ever 
spoke in public before a general audi- 
ence he is considered, by those who know 
him, one of the coming men whose influ- 
ence will be felt in matters pertaining to 


horticulture in the future. Mr Hale pos- 
sesses many of the good qualities charac- 
teristic of his father. He is the general 
superin.vendent of the Connecticut orchards 
and has been in contact with the practical 
side of orcharding all his life. He spent 
two years at Cornell university where he 
was well trained from the technical point 
of view and he grasps his subject and 
hau.dles any horticultural proposition like 
an old veteran. The discussions which fol- 
lowed this address proved conclusively that 
he was a master of the situation, and an- 
swered to the entire satisfaction the many 
questions that were propounded. care- 
fully reviewed the methods pursued in 
their orchards from the planting of the 
trees to the marketing of the fruit. He 
was given a round of applause and a vote 
of thanks for his able address. The paper 
on Tomato growing by E. J. Dirrickson 
was read by A. W. Sisk in the absence of 
the author, who afterward discussed The 
marketing of the tomato. Other papers 
were Grapes by C. M. Peters and Small 
fruits by W. F. Allen. Fertilization of or- 
chards was discussed by A. P. Neale and 
H. I. Pattirson. Insects and plant diseases 
received their share of attention by the 
entomologists and pathologists of the ex- 
periment stations. The discussion of the 
cold storage experiment and the market- 








EASTERN FARM INTERESTS 


horticultural lines and gave statistics of 
the amount of money expended for buildings 
and equipment in various state institutions. 
His address was virtually a plea in behalf 
of the Maryland agricultural college for 
more funds. The college desires an appro- 
priation from the state of $60,000 in addi- 
tion “to what it is already receiving from 
the government, state and various other 
sources. It is said that the income of the 
college at present is $75,000 or more an- 
nually. There were only four students 
graduated at the last annual commence- 
ment, three of whom were from Maryland 
and one from Pennsylvania. It is thought 
by many leading men in the state that the 
work of the college is not comparable with 
the money expended. It is also a well- 
known fact that from the standpoint of 
horticultural education, the subject of Pres 
Silvester’s address, and an experimentation 
along horticultural lines, the college and 
station have done nothing worthy of favor- 
able comment in ten years. It has been es- 
timated that $20,000 or $30,000 have been ex- 
pended on that department during this pe- 
riod. Leading horticulturists of Maryland 
have been backward about: publicly com- 
menting upon this situation, but they gare 
now showing their war paint, and some of 
it was used at the Berlin meeting. Pres 
Silvester and Prof J. S. Robinson, the horti- 





CLASS IN FARM PRACTICE, RHODE ISLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Last fall, the Rhode Island agricultural college announced a six weeks’ course in 


farm practice from November 11 to December 20. 
This course was to be a thoroughly prac- 


the class with three of the instructors. 


The accompanying picture shows 


tical one for men who wish to learn something of the more improved methods of 
farm practice as followed by the best farmers throughout the country. The six weeks’ 
course could not make practical farmers of men who had no training in agriculture, 
but it could show much of the difference between the newer and old methods of 
farming. The members of the class represented men of a wide range of expe- 


rience. 


York city, one a large farmer from Little .Compton, 
Among others were young men born in the 


tensive potato grower near Philadelphia. 


One is a graduate of the Tufts college, one a retired business man from New 


R. I. one the son. of an ex- 


city or town who see in agriculture a good field for their life work. 


ing and handling of Kieffer pears by Prof 
G. Harold Powell will be discussed later. 

The illustrated lecture on Some famous 
orchards, by Prof W. G. Johnson, was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. An hour 
and a half was given, to the discussion of 
this topic and a rousing vote of thanks was 
tendered the speaker. Comments on some 
of the orchards have been printed in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and other articles will 
follow later. Prof E. D. Sanderson of the 
Delaware station® made a very earnest ad- 
dress, showing the good work that has been 
done in various states through reading 
courses and other extension work. There 
can be no question but that Delaware and 
Maryland farmers would be greatly bene- 
fited if such courses were established. 

BID FOR STATE MONEY. 


Horticultural education was discussed by 
R. W. Sylvester, president Maryland agri- 
cultural college. He called attention to 
what is being done in other, states along 
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culturist, tried to defeat the bill incorpor 
ating the horticultural society at the las 
session of the legislature, and both hav) 
been unpopular ever since. 

One of the most pleasing features of th 
meeting was the introduction of Charles E 
Kingston, freight agent of the P, W & I 
railway, who addressed the organization 01 
The transportation of fresh food products 
For many years the producers along thr 
line of this road have been on their mettl: 
and felt that the railroad officials were no\ 
co-operating with them. On the other 
hand Mr Kingston stated that the railroad 
authorities had for years desired to co- 
operate with the various organizations rep- 
resenting’ the farmers’ interests, but that 
they had never had an invitation to any of 
the meetings and felt that they would not 
be welcome in case they presented them- 
selves uninvited. Mr Kingston’s remarks 
received careful attention and. a vote of 
thanks was given him in which the pro-, 











AMONG 


ducers assured the company that their rep- 
resentatives were always welcome and that 
they would do everything in their power in 
making the transportation of perishable 
products satisfactory to all concerned. 
Later we will print Mr Kingston’s paper, 
as it contains much information of value 
to fruit growers on the peninsula. At the 
evening session, considered ladies’ night, 
floriculture was discussed by Mrs John T. 
Keas, Mrs J. W._Killeen and Mrs L. L. 
Waters. Ornamental planting for the coun- 
try home was handled by Edwin A. Seide- 
witz in his usual forcible and characteristic 
manner. 
FRUIT GROWERS ON WHEELS. 

About 50 members residing in the upper 
part of the peninsula were obliged to leave 
on the early evening train. While waiting 
at the railroad station, they were photo- 
graphed for American Agriculturist. On 
board the train one of the most remarkable 
sessions ever held on the peninsula was 
begun. Prof Johnson called the meeting to 
order and after a brief after-dinner speech 
placed Lieut-Gov Cannon of Delaware in 
nomination as temporary chairman of the 
horticultural meeting on wheels. Mr Can- 
non in assuming the chair was loudly ap- 
plauded, and after a brief, well-worded 
Speech said the organization was ready for 
business. In the meantime all the seats in 
the coach had been reversed through the 
courtesy of the railroad official, Mr -King- 
ston, and for over two hours this meeting 
was conducted in a way-that brought both 
instructioOn-and pleasure-~to all .on board. 
A vote of thanks was extended to the Penn- 
sylvania railroad officials for having sent 
a delegate to participate ih their proceed- 
ings. They also expressed their wish that 
the company would see to it in the future 
that their interests were properly repre- 
sented at these meetings. A general re- 
port of the proceedings of the association 
on wheels will be printed later. ~* 


NEW JERSEY. 
A Wide-Awake Farmers’ Club. 








. The Coopertown farmers’ club of Burling. . 


ton county held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet January 4, with a large attendarnice, 83 
being present. The meeting was called to 
order by Pres Joseph E. Bishop. Reports 
of the officers and committees showed that 
the club is on a solid basis in every ‘re- 
spect. It was resolved to exhibit at the 
fairs next fall, as in the past, and let the 
people see what can be ‘grown in this sec- 
tion of the state. Officers were elected as 
follows: Pres, J. E. Bishop; vice-pres, J. 
Harrison Coombs;. recording secretary, 
Isaac H. Bishop; board ‘of -trustees, B. F. 
Bishop, C: K. Van Sciver, T. 8. Borden, Dr 
J. A. Stuart,-Charles Southard; fair com- 
mittee, C..A: Van Sciver, John: Heal, Clar- 
ence Adams. The trustees elected Charles 
Southard treasurer of fhe club, a position 
he has held sincé the organization. , 
The speaker of the day was unavoidably 
detained, but remarks of an instructive na- 
ture were made by one of the progressive 
members,-N. P. Creeley, on a subject that 
is now very interesting to the fruit grower, 
the San Jose scale and how to fight it. He 
reported ‘experiments on two peach or- 
chards, one with crude ofl and one with 
the sulphur, lime and salt mixture, with 
the result in favor of the latter. He will 
use it on all. of his orchards this season. 
He was followed by Mr Morris, solicitor for 
the freight department of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, who, with a committee appointed 
by the club last spring, was so fortunate 
in securing better rates and transportation 
for the farmers of this section. A lecture 
will be given at the club hall by Prof John 
B. Smith of Rutgers college, January 22. 





Springfield, Burlington Co, Jan 14— 
Farmers in this neighborhood are busy 
killing hogs and poultry and attending 
sales. Pork 7%c p Ib, capons 18c, r- »sters 
12 to 13c, butter 15c, milk 4c, butter 30 to 35c. 
Farm sales are well attended and stuff is 
seHing well, corn especially. As high as 
85c p bu has been paid. Ice houses were 
filled during the recent cold snaps. 

Brook Valley, Morris Co, Jan 13—Rye 
last summer did not head out in proportion 
to the straw, which was from four to six 
feet high. The heads ranged from two to 
five inches in length, moderately filled. Hay 
crop abundant, but much in low meadows 
could not be gathered on account of floods. 
Apple crop short. Some rot, but cellars 





mostly to blame. Corn crop was good but 
late, owing to late planting. This caused 
late husking and housing of stalks. Po- 
tato crop fine on any naturally dry soil if 
not too rich, sandy loam yielding best. 
One man got over 300 bus from two acres 
of poor, sandy loam, and none of that lot 
rotted. Milk 3ic, eggs scarce at 36c, young 
fowls 16c p lb retail. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, Jan 138—The 
late fall and early winter have been colder 
than usual. More sweet potatoes have been 
shipped than is usual at this time of year. 
At present they are bringing a good price, 
$3.75 to 4p bbl. The local grange is taking 
in more new members than have joined in 
years. State Lecturer Gillingham’s address 
at the farmers’ institute aroused a great 
deal of interest in co-operative buying. 
This is the chief cause of growth of the 
grange. 


Burlington Co—It is reported by some 
growers that Kieffer pears never kept 
better than this year and were quite free 
from worms and rot. Some years they rot 
badly and it is almost impossible to store 
them after they have been hauled in bar- 
rels ten to 12 miles. Some Kieffers sold for 
60c p %-bu basket in Philadelphia this sea- 
son. Many were sold by J. 8S. Collins, 
which averaged 50c p basket. 


NEW YORK. 





Rodman, Jefferson Co, Jan 13—The sub- 
ject of improving roads under the Arm- 
strong-Higby law has engaged the attention 
of the people of Jefferson Co to an unusual 
degree during the’ past few weeks. The 
board of supervisors laid on the table a 
resolution to improve four miles of road 
from Cold Creek-.to Burrs Mills; estimated 
cost $26,600. “Other resolutions were in read- 
iness but were hot introduced, owing .to the 
fate of the first. The winter so far has been 
mild. -R. W. Butterfield has bought half of 
the M. P. Littlefield farm and will run it 
with Dean Littlefield. The shipment of po- 
tatoes has come to a standstill on account 
of: liberal importations. - Dairy cows are in 
good- demand and prices are rising. All 
kinds of miil feed high. 


Campville, Tioga Co, Jan 13—The greater 


part of the potato crop remains unsold, ” 


holders hoping the price will. advance. 
Dairymen are using commercial feeds. very 
sparingly, claiming that the price of milk 
will not ‘compensate them for feeding as in 
past years. A few are hauling logs to the 
mill. -But little ti: ‘ber remains here. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Jan 14—Grain and 
hay very high. Potatoes scarce and high 
oh account of rot in the early fall. Oats 
bbc, potatoes $1, buckwheat flour 2.35 p 100 
lbs, corn 78e, hay 15 to-16.p ton.’. Apples are 
4 to 5p bbl,. scarce. and .of, peor: quality. 
Feed of all.kinds scarce and hith. 


THE FARMERS. 
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—E— NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ris Curbs and 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed. Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
Corn. Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGL TOOL 60., 


ox 120.Chicopee Falls, Masé. 
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Owego, Tioga Co, Jan13—This town suf- 


fered severely in the Dec freshet. The loss 
to property was very heavy and great suf- 
fering was caused. The price of potatoes 
has dropped from 75 to 65c p bu. Several 
have sold part of their stock in cellars. 
Some who engage largely in potato raising 
have 1000 to 1500 bus on hand and are wait- 
ing for the price to reach $1 p bu. Milk in 
good demand. Farmers are feeding the 
products of the farm and are not buying 
feed on account of high prices. 


Mount Roderick, Cortland Co, Jan 14— 
Hay crop was good, with good weather to 
cure it. Oats were a light crop. Buck- 
wheat very good and price has been $1.05 
p 100 Ibs delivered. Pd6tatoes full crop in 
most cases, but rotted some. Field and fod- 
der corn extra good. Cabbage not up to an 
average; the bulk was sold at 6 to 7 p ton. 
Some are holding for a better price. Very 
few winter apples. 


Hartford, Washington Co, Jan 14—The 


past year was a good year for farmers here. 
A good crop of potatoes brought a 
good price. There was a good crop of 
corn. Cows in good demand. The past 
year was a good year for dairymen. Cheese 
has been in good demand all the season. 
Creameries have done a good work in this 
locality. Many who send to the cheese fac- 
tory in summer send their milk to the 
creameries in winter. Some have realized 
over $50 p cow in butter sold. Such parties 
are those who keep separators and work 
up milk on the farm and sell to private cus- 
tomers. Sheep are wintering well. Pork 
has been high all the fall and winter. 


Medway, Greene Co, Jan i4—Farmers 
busy getting up firewood and filling ice- 
houses. Considerable hay and straw go- 
ing to market and some stored along the 
river for shipping when navigation opens. 
Rye straw selling at $14 p ton, hay 10 to 14. 
Many are not feeding as much grain as 
usual, but more fodder. Many cows offered 
for sale at reasonable prices, 20 to 35. Many 
farms offered for sale and to let. 


Farmersville Station, Cattaraugus Co, 
Jan 15—Farmers busy getting wood and car- 
ing for stock. All are drawing milk to 
the station factory, as that is the only one 
in operation at present. Nearly all baled 
hay bought in the fall has been delivered at 
cars, price $10 p ton. 


Chenango, Broome Co, Jan 14—The Dec 
freshet left r@ads in terrible shape. Corn 
fodder and ensilage are lasting well. Feed 
very high and all cull stock has been dis- 
posed of. A number of changes on the 
farms in this vicinity being made. 


Freehold, Greene Co, Jan 12—For those 
farmers who kept up their farms during the 
season of depression, the outlook is prom- 
ising. Prices of produce have been high, 
the best in years. Cattle have sold well. 
Much timber is being put on the market. 


Johnstown, Fulton Co, Jan 13—Cutting 
cornstalks for stock is being done more 
this year than ever before. Not many si- 
los as yet, but more built every year. Farm- 
ers are feeling good now, as all crops the 
past year were fairly good and have 
brought good prices. There is a good de- 
mand for everything the farmer has to sell. 
Milk has advanced to 6c retail and 5c whole- 
sale and is scarce at that. Fresh milch 
cows are high and very scarce. In fact, 
stock of all kinds is scarce. Very few auc- 
tions and very few farms changing ten- 
ants. Taxes are higher than last year. 
Leonard Putnam is building a large hen- 
house and intends to keep nearly 1000 hens 
another year. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Jan 13—Farmers 
are busy cutting and drawing firewood, fill- 
ing icehouses, etc. Stephen E. Williams and 
Hugh Kelly have dropped the making of 
butter at home and are disposing of their 
cream at Brunswick creamery. Local gro- 
cerymen are paying 20 to 23c for butter. 
The farmers around Nassau are furnish- 
ing their milk to the new milk bottling 
works near Nassau lake. 


Boonville, Oneida Co, Jan 13—The past 


season on the whole was a good one for 
farmers in this section. Frequent rains 
during the summer kept pastures green and 
cows went into winter quarters in good 
condition. Crops were very good with the 
exception of oats. Potatoes rotted badly 
on heavy land, yet sold at digging time for 
48c p bu and are now worth from T5c to $1 
3 


and scarce at that. Cows in this section 
are high, 40 to 50 p head for new milkers. 
Not more than half the farmers are feed- 
ing grain to their stock, On account of the 
éxtremely high prices. Bran 26, gluten 29, 
corn meal 30. 


Stanford, Dutchess Co, Jan 13—The tax 
rate in Stanford is a little higher than last 
year. State taxes were lower last year, 
but town and county expenses increased so 
much that the state reduction did not give 
the taxpayers relief. Bran retails at $26 p 
ton, corn 85c p bu, oats 66c, milk at the 
home stations 1.30 p can. Stephen Robin- 
son has bought the Ezra Teator farm. W. 
G. Huson will work the Orville Sackett 
farm on shares. John H. Wright has a port- 
able sawmill in his woods. He expects to 
sell a large quantity of lumber and ties th's 
winter. Few farmers have oats fit to saw 
and potatoes fit to plant. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Jan 13—Farm- 
ers not very busy at present. Threshing 
completed. Hay and straw mostly pressed. 
Several silos are likely to be built in this 
vicinity next summer. Not much call for 
stock at present. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Jan 13—E. 
Brownell is pressing hay for Michael Cur- 
tis. Farmers report using more feed and 
grain for stock up to present time than in 
past years. Farm auctions are numerous 
and good prices are received for stock and 
grain. C. H. Young has some fine speci- 
mens of Brown Leghorns. 


Cold Spring, Putnam Co, Jan 15— 
Weather cold and changeable, with very 
little snow. Severe cold, alternating with 
heavy rains, has injured grain and grass to 
some extent. A few have begun to cut ice. 
Many changes will take place among tenant 
farmers next spring. Feed and forage very 
high and not nearly as much milk being 
made as usual. Potatoes $1 p bu, fresh eggs 
40c, pork 7 to 9c d w, loose hay 18 to 20 
p ton. 


Goulds, Delaware Co, Jan 14—Some of the 
acid factories, which are numerous in this 
section, are to shut down for six months 
owing to a surplus of the product. At the 
annual meeting of the ‘board of supervisors 
of this county, it was voted to change the 
date of the town meetings throughout the 
county from the second Tuesday in Feb to 
the regular election day in Nov. This is 
more convenient for farmers living some 
distance from town. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Jan 13— 
Fine sleighing, and wood teams busy. Po- 
tatoes $1 p bu, turnips 40c, eggs 30c and 
scarce. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, Jan 15—Fine roads 
and a great deal of teaming is being done. 
Stock is wintering well. A large acreage 
of corn wag raised and in some places it is 
in the field yet and is keeping well. Pota- 
toes are still rotting and are worth 75 to 80c 
p bu. Fresh eggs are scarce and command 
24 to 25c p doz. Hay is in g00d demand at 
12 to 15 p ton, butter 20c and not plentiful. 


South’ Dansville, Steuben Co, Jan 13— 
This has been a fine winter for grain and 
new seeding, the ground having been well 
covered with snow. The stakes are set for 
a telephone line connecting Fremont with 
Rogersville. Dealers are offering 67 to 68c 
for potatoes. H. J. Gray of Meadow 
Brook farm and others have been having 
some hay pressed. They received $10 p 
ton on the cars. Wheat is 80c p bu, oats 
55¢e, corn 65c, buckwheat: $1.20 p 100, butter 
25 to 28c. 


A Rousing Meeting of Horticulturists 
is promised at Rochester Jan 22-23. It will 
be the 47th anniversary of the western N Y 
hort society. Effort has been made to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for more dis-. 
cussion of practical questions. Shorter pa- 
pers and more discussion will be the order, 
and members are invited to use the ques- 
tion box freely. Those who will contribute 
to the fruit exhibit are invited to send the 
best examples they possess. Contributors 
are assured that their exhibits will be care-, 
fully examined and reported upon by a com- 
petent committee. Exhibitors of horticul- 
tural implements, spray pumps, etc, will be 
allowed to exhibit their goods in a spacious 
store convenient to the place of meeting, 
where they may be inspected during re- 
cesses, and where ample opportunity will 
be afforded for demonstrations. Other arti- 


cles of interest to the fruit grower and hor- 
ticulturist may be exhibited. No prizes.are 
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offered, but all objects presented will be 


examined and reported upon. Competition 
for the generous cash prizes offered by Mr 
George Ellwanger is invited. Only one en- 
try was received last year. Members are 
urged to see to it that at least two entries 
are made the present year. Especial inter- 
est will be manifested in this meeting in 
the Barry medal contest, as two gold med- 
als will be presented to originators of new 
fruits. The program arranged is a strong 
and interesting one. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Jan 15—The farm- 
ers’ institute Dec 18-19 was very interest- 
ing and instructive. The tax collector has 
begun his work with a good prospect before 
him. Although taxes are much higher than 
last year money seems to be easy. Roads are 
in a terrible condition caused by the flood 
Dec 15. The town voted $1000 for good 
roads last election and also that road taxes 
should be paid by the regular tax system. 

West Berne, Albany Co, Jan 14—Winter 
thus far has been cold and sleighing fair. 
Winter grain has been quite well covered. 
Farmers heave sufficient feed; much rough 
fodder will be fed and grain rations cut 
owing to high prices. Rye 70c, oats 655c, 
corn 80c, potatoes $2.25 p bbl, apples 4 to 5, 
hay 10 to 14, rye straw 10 to’12, cows 30 
to 40, butter 20 to 24c, buckwheat Tic. A 
new creamery is being erected at Hunters- 
land on co-operative plan. Prices. of all 
produce high. 

Perry, Wyoming Co, Jan 15—Open win- 
ter so far, with but little snow. Vegeta- 
bles very scarce and high. Grain higher 
than for several years. Hay-is selling at 
$10 to 12 p ton, apples 5 to 6 p bbl and 
very scarce at that, potatoes 60c p bu and 
still rotting. Hens not laying much. Not 
many sheep being fed this winter on ac- 
count of high price of corn. Some farmers 
are keeping steers to tise up their rough 
fodder. 


New York Law Makers at Work. 








Nothing has yet appeared to justify the 
expectation that this session will be a short 
one, except the preparation of the appro- 
priation bills, which are now almost ready 
for passage. Only one or two bills have 
thus far been introduced relating to agri- 
culture. The bill of the fruit growers of 
last year has been again introduced, re- 
quiring that fruit offered for sale in bas- 
kets shall be in baskets of a standard size. 
During last year a defendant in a bob veal 
case pleaded that the statute of 1901, almost 
an exact re-enactment.of an earlier statute, 
claimed exemption from liability under the 
rule of law which holds that when a statute 
falls for any reason, whethers by repeal or 
otherwise, any penalty which may have ac- 
crued for its violation falls with it. A bill 
is being prepared to correct this apparent 
flaw. The defense is not considered a good 
one, but it is the purpose to remove every 
possible contention by a new statute. 

A statute passed in 1900 prohibited the 
mixing with dairy products of any preser- 
vative excepting salt, and was directed 
chiefiy against various chemicals containing 
formaldehyde and boracic acid, etc. A man- 
ufacturer of one of these preparations car- 
ried the act to the court’ of appeals and 
the court has held the statute to be a little 
broad and unconstitutional. <A bill is now 
being prepared to correct this. flaw and re- 
move its unconstitutionality. 

The one subject which is most prominent 
at this time is the old question of appro- 
priations for the canal. Already represen- 
tatives from the commercial bodies of Buf- 
falo and the maritime interests of New 
York city are here, actively presenting 
their arguments and marshaling their 
forces and influences for the coming strug- 
gle. A strong belief is growing that any 
expenditure upon the canal must be en- 
tirely limited in its beneficial results to 
Buffalo and New York city, so far as the 
state is concerned, and the justice of the 
contention of the farmer that the canal is 
an aid to the western farmer in his com- 
petition with the New York farmer: en- 
abling the western man to land his products 
in New York at less cost than the New 
York farmer can by rail, is being recog- 
nized. 

The various bills passed last year 
taxing banks, trust companies and other 
corporations for state purposes and reliev- 
ing them of county and town tax,- will re- 
sult as expected in ultimately abolishing 
a state tax. But it is now feared that the 
exemption of these corporations from the 














local tax has simply resulted in reducing 
the total amount of taxes paid by them an- 
nually, and since the state does not suffer 
by a decrease of tax, the saving in tax of 
the corporations must of necessity be at the 
expense of the county and town tax bud- 
gets. Since the local needs for taxation 
continue and the money must be raised 
somehow, these bills, instead of being a re- 
lief from taxation, may cause an increased 
tax rate upon farm lands. A resolution 
asking for relief has been presented to the 
legislature, in which the superyisors of one 
county allege that banks in that county 
during last year will have paid $30,000 less 
in taxes than _theretofore. 
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Pittsfield, Warren Co, Jan 14—A great 


deal of lumber is being sledded. Up to this 
time there has been more cold weather 
than usual. Merchants. claim that the 
Christmas trade was better than for many 
years. Lynn Bros are making prepara- 
tions for moving their mill to Frank Ha- 
gle’s farm. Fred Slitter has a mill sawing 
his timber. Good white hickory is bringing 
$12 p cord at Warren, basswood bolts 1.50 
p cord, pine bolts 1.75, butter 24 to 25c p Ib. 


Fails, Wyoming Co, Jan 13—The Clarks 
Summit condensery company has failed and 
the condensery has gone up in smoke. 
Farmers lost stock they had put into it and 
over two months’ milk bills.. The farmers 
are now selling their milk at 3c p qt at 
Pittston, a distance of ten miles. Potatoes 
are selling at $1 p bu, hay 18 p ton, straw 12. 
The weather has been cold. Tunkhannock, 
the county seat, has been having a small- 
pox scare. 

Boucher, Westmoreland Co, Jan 15—The 
weather has been unfavorable to late-sown 
wheat and rye in this valley. Frequent 
heavy rains have been followed by sud- 
den freezing. Some cows for sale and as 
yet no buyers. A great number of public 
sales; farm stock has been selling low and 
all kinds of grain and feed high. Prices of 
farm products are still unsettled. A good 
roller mill in the north central part of the 
valley would find good patronage. Farmers 
have improved their crops greatly by lim- 
ing their land during the last 15 years. 
Scores. of farmers take city boarders in the 
summer. This makes good markets for the 
products of the dairy, poultry yard and 
market and fruit gardens. 


The 29th Session of Maryland State Grange 











At Baltimore December 10-11, was attended 
by delegates from 13 of the 16 granges in 
the state and a large number of visiting 
aPtrons, including Pres R. W. Silves- 
ter of the Maryland agricultural college, 
Director H. J. Patterson of the experiment 
station and several of the college faculty. 
Prof J. S. Robinson, state lecturer, who 
has been sick several months, was able to 
attend one session and was heartily greet- 
ed by all. Addresses of an. encouraging 
and enthusiastic nature were made by sev- 
eral. 

The recommendations of National Mas- 
ter Jones for action by the various state 
granges were all adopted unanimously. 
Officers were elected as follows: Master, J. 
B. Ager of Hyattsville; overseer, S. W. 
Beall of Beltsville; lecturer, J. S. Robinson 
of College Station; steward, C. L. Rogers; 
assistant steward, W. E. Brown; chaplain, 
W. Rich; treasurer, G. H. Merryman; sec- 
retary, W. B. Sands of Baltimore; gate- 
keeper, M. C. Reeder; Ceres, Mrs J. B. 
Ager; Pomona, Mrs H. J. Patterson; Flora, 
Mrs S. W. Beal; lady assistant steward, 
Mrs L. W. Corey. 


Grange Notes. 








The national grange executive committee 
will hold a meeting at the office of the na- 
tional grange, Washington, January 19-21. 

NEW YORE. 


The 29th annual session of,the-New York 
state grange at Olean, Cattaraugus county, 


will be a big, enthusiastic affair, as Olean : 


is located right in the center of great 
grange strength in three states, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Cattaraugus coun- 
ty has 13 active granges, and the adjoining 
county of Chautauqua 28, and Warren 
county, Pa, 17. The sessions will be at- 
tended: by many grown old-in the grange 
cause, as granges Numbers 1 and 2 and 
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other old ones are in the southwest corner 
of the state. One of the interesting features 
of the sessions will be the exemplification 
of the degree work in uniform and without 
the manual by one of the enterprising 
granges of Cattaraugus county. 


Denmark holds its regular meeting Jan- 
uary 18. An interesting lecturer’s program 
has been arranged, including addresses by 
State Overseer G. A. Fuller, Judge H. E. 
Turner of Lowville, Mrs G. D. Hewett and 
S. Brown Richardson. Denmark is one of 
the largest. and most enterprising granges 
of the state with about 200 members. 


Claumont of Jefferson county invited 
Three Mile Bay to attend its installation 
service and feast, January 15. The invi- 
tation was accepted and a thoroughly good 
time enjoyed. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the grangers’ association at Herkimer, 
H. H. Greene, R. H. Smith and W. E. Kay 
were elected directors for three years. The 
directors elected: Pres, R. H. Smith; vice- 
pres, V. O. Phills; sec, W. E. Kay, treas, 
T. P. Parker. 


Delaware Pomona met with Halcottville 
and elected: Master, D. H. Hull; lecturer, 
Mrs R. E. Haddow; secretary, P. A. Had- 
dow. The McCleary oleo bill was unani- 
mously indorsed. The February meeting 
will be at Andes. 


‘Officers of Hope of Oswego are: Master, 
W. W. Rounds; lecturer, Mrs Frank Dwy- 
er; secretary, I. Thorpe Place. 


Deputy John T. Roberts of Syracuse in- 
stalled the officers of Domestic of Scriba 
in a very able manner. This is one of the 
prosperous granges of the state, with 200 
members. Officers are: Master, Mrs Jennie 
B, Stone; lecturer, Mrs May F. Stone; sec- 
retary, Netta Porter. 
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Lower Saucon officers were recently in- 
stalled in an exemplary manner and en- 
joyed one of the best suppers ever pre- 
pared by the sisters of this enterprising 
grange. 

Valley of Millville has expelled P. K. 
Patterson from the order, as he has de- 
serted his family and is: charged with 
crimes unbecoming a Patron. 

Eulalia and Sylvester granges are in a 
flourishing condition. Tioga county grange 
mutual fire insurance company showed that 
the total amount of insurance in force was 
$2,517,000, net gain $560,000 from last year, 
average cost to insured in past three years, 
70 cents on $100. 

Tioga Pomona held its quarterly meeting 
at Wellsboro December 26-27. Excellent 
music was furnished throughout the ses- 
sions by Charleston Center grange and in- 
strumental music by the young members of 
Middle Ridge grange. Seventeen granges 
reported, mostly by delegates, but the ex- 
act standing of the granges in the county 
cannot be known until they are required to 
send in quarterly reports to the Pomona 
grange, which was agitated, but not decid- 
ed. E. B. Dorsett gave an excellent ad- 
dress, America’s uncrowned queen. Lec- 
turer Mrs Stella Pratt read a very practical 
and interesting paper on Individual infiu- 
ence. The afternoon session was devoted 
mostly to addresses on the subjects, The 
grange in the past, The grange at present, 
and The grange in the future. The master 
appointed W. H. Whiting” and Joseph Ow- 
lett as a committee to look after tree plant- 
ing on Pomona grounds next arbor day. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle strong, poorer 
grades dull and shade lower. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 200 cars. . Best cattle sold 
at $6.25@6.50. p 100 Ibs, butchers and native 
cattle 3.75@5.50, bulls and oxen 3@5.25, veal 
calves 5.50@8.50. Hogs generally steady 
Monday of this weék under receipts of 130 
double decks. Medium and heavy droves 
sold at 6.30@6.55, yorkers 5.90@6.25, pigs 5.80 
@6.05. Sheep and lambs generally in good 
demand. Receipts Monday of this week 140 
double decks. Best lambs sold at.6.10@6.25, 
common to good 5.10@6,.culls 4.50@5, top 
sheep 4.35@4.60, fair to good 3.80@4.25, culls 
2.25@3.75, handy wethers 4.75@6. > 

At New York, best cattle shade higher, 


other grades generally steady. Steers $5.10@ 
6.20 p 100 Ibs, tops 6.75, oxen 4.25@5, bulls 
2.90@4.65, butcher cows 1.65@4. Veal calves 
steady at 4.50@8:75, tops 9, barnyards 3@3.50, 
western 3.90. Hogs steady at 6@6.50, state 


pigs 6.70. Sheep sold mainly at 2.50@4.25,. 


exporters 4.40@4.75, lambs 5@6.35, culls 3. 
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More About Dairy Problems. 


At West Danby the price of dairy feeds 
per ton is as follows: Corn meal $31, wheat 
bran $23, wheat middlings $25, hay $10. 
There is plenty of all kinds at this season 
of the year. A good many fresh cows have 
been sold at very high prices. Farmers are 
taking no pains to replace them, conse- 
quently less milk next season. There is no 
creamery or factory here at present.—[H. 
F. H., Tompkins County, N Y. 

The prices of dairy feed per 100 pounds 
at Whitney’s Point are as follows: Gluten 
$1.40, best bran $1.40, mixed feed $1.40, meal 
$1.50, hominy higher than meal. We have 
no difficulty in securing all the feed we 
desire at present. Farmers have generally 
reduced their herds in this section. We 
are getting 3 cents per quart for our milk, 
whichisabout % cent less than the exchange 
price. I believe farmers should feed less 
grain and more hay and ensilage for the 
next few months. The acreage of corn will 
be increased some in the spring. Silos are 
very satisfactory with us. With the pres- 
ent prices of milk and feed, we cannot pay 
our help, and if these conditions continue 
much longer, farmers will be obliged to re- 
duce their herds and raise their own grain. 
This will necessarily lessen the quantity of 
3, il M. Howland, Broome County, 

In the vicinity of Trestle we are paying 
the following prices per ton for dairy feeds: 
Corn meal $30, hominy feed $30, cottonseed 
$29, mixed feed $28, gluten $28, bran $26. We 
have some difficulty in getting orders filled. 
We have had an order standing for ten 
tons of bran for about six weeks. Our 
hay and corn crops are very good and there 
has been a reduction of stock about here. 
The price ,.of milk at factories is 3 to 3% 
cents per quart, or about 4 cent less than 
the exchange price. Under present condi- 
tions I see but one way for milk producers 
to meet the conditions confronting them for 
the next few months, and that is to dry 
off all strippers and light milkers, feeding 
the rest of the herd a balanced ration of the 
most economical foods. As to the future, I 
emphasize what I have been preaching, 
that the eastern farmer should produce 
more Corn and depend less upon our west- 
ern brethren for our supplies. More corn is 
raised each year in this section. Silos are 
quite common and give good satisfaction, 
but many of our dairymen are patrons of 
the Bordens, who have three plants near 
here and cannot use silos. May the time 
soon come when they will be obliged to take 
good silage milk! That the co-operative 
creamery can be made to pay better than 
shipping milk to New York, has_ been 
proved the past season. It places the pro- 
ducer on an independent platform, and I 
hope every locality will have its own fac- 
tory in the near future.—[C. H. M., Chen- 
ango County, N Y. 


Milk Notes. 

The combine of Albany (N Y) dealers, 
which recently raised the retail price from 
6 to 8 cents per quart, has gone to the 
wall and dealers are selling at 6, 7 and 8 
cents, only a very few getting the latter 
figure. Customers rebelled at a 2-cent 
raise and .to hold trade the dealers began 
to cut the price. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3%c p qt to the shipper. The di- 
rectors, who hold their annual meeting this 
week, do not expect an immediate change 
in price, as the present supply is only mod- 
erate. West of the Hudson the surplus on 
the railway p!atforms is selling at an av- 
erage of $1.60 p.can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Jan 11, were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
Pic anos bean este, Sore 1,421 
West Shore............ 11,983 493 
Onmeesio s,s 65566 53ct 3s Bee 1,839 
Lackawanna ~....:.... 30,274 625. 


N Y Cent (long haul). 26,920 1,141 
N Y Cent (Harlem)... 11,775 110 
Susquehanna ......... 12,415 406 
Lehigh Valley...:...... 12,670 355 
Homer Ramsdell line. ,.4,225 155 
New Hayen.... n.00- 0. sc7 Ghd _— 
Other sources.......... .4,400- . - 120 


REPRE RTE RE? 





Total peceipts.:......175,460 6,665 303 
Daily average...... 26,077 952 43 
Last week............175,909 7,106 7 
- Last year............164,397 4,217 1,376 
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Selling the Tent Covered Wrapper Leaf. 


Great interest has been manifest the past 
year in the crops of wrapper leaf tobacco 
raised under cheesecloth cover in various 
parts of New England. These tents have 
been visited by thousands of farmers and 
others during the growing season. Now 
that the tobacco is cured the reults of the 
sweat will be awaited with. great. inter- 
est. So much value is attached to desir- 
able grades of wrapper leaf that about all 
the tent-covered raised in New England 
this year will undoubtedly be forced sweat. 

A meeting of 15 growers and packers in- 





terested in the ’01 shade grown crops met 
at Tariffville, Ct, recently, to discuss 
methods of selling the crop. Professor 


Whitney said the government did not wish 
to buy the tobacco or to have anything to 
do with the sale, but it did want to know 
what was received for the tobacco. He rec- 
ognized the disinclination of both buyers 
and sellers to disclose the exact prices, but 
he thought that the interest and aid of the 
government in the growing crop entitled it 
to the information desired. This was agreed 
to and it was unanimously decided to let 
the government have charge of the sale. It 
was decided to place the matter in the 
hands of a selling committee of three, five 
or seven, as the secretary of agriculture 
may decide, the members of it to be ap- 
pointed by him. The members of the com- 
mittee must not be growers or tobacco 
dealers, but are to have a knowledge of the 
crop. The sale will be advertised and 
headquarters will be opened in New York 
where samples of the tobacco are to be dis- 
played. Perhaps sealed bids may be called 
for, instead of selling the crop at auction, 
but this has not been determined upon. 
— 2° 


Tobacco Notes. 


To keep $14,000,000 at home and not spend 
it for imported cigar leaf tobacco, is the 
ambition of Sec James Wilson of the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. Besides 
the exhaustive experiments in raising the 
highest grade Sumatra wrapper leaf in New 
England last year, ten acres of filler to- 
bacco were successfully raised in Pennsyl- 
vania of a very high grade, and during the 
coming summer extensive experiments will 
be made in raising high-grade filler in Ohio, 
Texas, North Carolina and California. 

During 1901, receipts of tobacco at the to- 
bacco auction sales warehouses at Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Clarksville, Hopkinsville, 
Paducah and Mayfield were 234,087 hhds. 
Receipts in 1900 were 218,891, in 1899 256,251, 
1898 169,174, 1897 277,282, 1896 273,968, 1895 
283,366, 1894 270,546, 1893 238,114, 1892 271,486. 
The estimated stocks of tobacco on hand in 
the warehouses of those cities, January 1 
of each year, were as follows: 1902 29,705, 
1901 30,629, 1900 25,536, 1899 28,264, 1898 45,876. 


1897 56,176. 

New YorkK—There is a great plenty of 
work in assorting rooms, but very little do- 
ing in the way of buying. In fact, since 
the holidays, business has been almost ata 
standstill. One sale is reported at 13%c, 
and a half dozen at 12 and lic. From in- 
quiries received, Onondaga growers believe 
new buyers will be looking unsold crops 
over soon. 

Oun10o—The U S dept of agri is to begin 
its work of tobacco investigation in this 
state next month. A soil map of Mont- 
gomery Co, the great cigar leaf tobacco 
growing county of the state, was made last 
year. Prof Whitney says: ““‘We are just 
now preparing to organize a party of to- 
bacco experts to experiment upon the fer- 
mentation of tobacco, with a view to over- 
coming black rot and of improving the qual- 
ity of leaf. I am also going to arrange that 
this same party, composed probably of three 
men, shall grow a small quantity of Cuban 
seed somewhere in Montgomery Co, in co- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. . 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s. fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure—One bottle 
saved $100. Headingly, Manitoba, Feb 
5, 1900. Dr B. J. Kendalt Co. Dear Sirs: 
I had a horse last summer that got prodded 
with a fork on the-inside of hind leg at 
knee joint, he kept getting worse so I tried 
a bottle of Kendall’s Spavin Cure on it, 
now he is just as well as he was before he 
got hurt. That bottle saved me $100. Yours 











truly,—[J. E. Jamieson. 





TOBACCO 


operation, if possible, with some of the 
growers there and the experiment station, 
and see if, with the proper methods of cul- 
tivation and fermentation, a desirable filler 
leaf cannot be produced from the first year’s 
seed.” 

PENNSYLVANIA—Buyers are on the look- 
out for old stock but the only thing in 
warehouses is 1900. Growers have sold a 
few lots of ‘01 at 8 and 9@2c for fillers and 


lic through for better grades. Con- 
siderable tobacco was spoiled in the 
bundle in Bradford Co and in some in- 


stances shed, tobacco and all were carried 
away. Mr Granger of Ulster lost about 500 
lbs by water backing from the river into 
his shed. Tobacco is bringing a pretty fair 
price in this vicinity in bdl. Tobacco was a 
good crop last year, was large and leafy and 
has cured out a good color. We think the 
present high price is due to the efforts of 
the Bradford Co tobacco growers’ assn, 
which has rigged up its warehouse in 
Towanda, and those that have not sold ex- 
pect to haul their tobacco there to be as- 
sorted and cased. The association have, 
through the efforts of Mr E. L. Elsbree, re- 
cently purchased a very desirable building 
for a warehouse in Athens. The building 
had been rented by Mr Elsbree and others 
last spring and contains about 27 tons of 
old tobacco. 

KENTUCKYy—Demand for tobacco at Louis- 
ville is picking up, and sales have been well 
attended since the holidays. New crops 
having desirable color sold readily and at 
advanced prices. The best price was $17.25 
p 100 lbs for a bright cigarette wrapper, but 
others were sold at 13 to 15.50. This is 4 
higher than was received for the new crop 
last year. There is very little color in it, 
and it is in such demand that the American 
tobacco company has sent a buyer to three 
counties in West Virginia, where the crop, 
though small, is bright, and he is paying 
11 to 12 p 100 lbs for good crops. A, Louis- 
ville buyer is also in the field, but the West 
Virginia crop will probably not exceed 2000 
hhds, and is a mere drop in the bucket. 
The quality of the new crop so far received 
is very poor, except that from the lower 
burley section, which is the best in ten 
years. The dark market was unsatisfac- 
tory and lower, with weakness in lugs and 
trashes, which have heretofore been in so 
much demand. These are 25 to 50c lower. 
Leaf is also depressed on account of the 
anticipated large crop. The year’s sales 
ended with total offerings of 156,788, actual 
sales 127, 937 hhds, of which 94,110 were bur- 
ley and 33,827 dark. The average hogshead 
value was 78.63. The total value of the ac- 
tual sales was 12,328,240, gain over last year 
of over 3,000,000. 

TENNESSEE—The type of tobacco raised 
for the Clarksville market is a rich, red 
tobacco, in some parts of the district very 
fat and silky. Growers can change the 
color from dark to light by the process 
of firing. The yield is 1000 to 1500 Ibs p a, 
according to strength of soil and season. 
There is great dissatisfaction among 
growers as to the methods of marketing, 
yet they cannot seem to get together and 
co-operate in a businesslike way to se- 
cure top prices for their product which 
they have spent the entire spring, summer 
and autumn in raising and preparing. 
Loose dealers are not inclined to buy to- 
bacco on its merits but for the very lowest 
price they can screw growtérs down to. 
In prizing for manufacturers, they shade 
the types so much it is often quite unsat- 
isfactory to purchasers. What growers 
ought to do is to organize a local tobacco 
growers’ association in each town and hold 
monthly business meetings to talk over 
the situation and come to some agreement 
for the co-operative marketing of the en- 
tire crop of the town. The local associa- 
tions can also farm a district or county 





association, which could have even wider 
influence than a few local associations. 
=> oe tine Hollow Con 4 
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ey ar United States and England. Handles all 
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Gorn Planting 


must be well and carefully done, as the fu- 
ture crop depends upon it. For all purposes. 
~ ——m inany soil, on ail kinds ot 


und nothing equals the 












It saves time, labor, money and insures the crop. You 
know when it is work ; you can see the corn onits 
ound. with or without fertilizer 
ew device for sowing peas, beans, ensi- 
a — anWe also make we! a arene — 
Down Grain and Fertilizer Drill, for catalog and 
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Look. 


That’s what people say 
about our box, and it’s built 
that way. No imitation 
Cathedral. No Jack-in-the-box sur- 
prises. No rat-hole eupheretion to get 
your mail. Just the simplest style of 
weather proof building-shed roof, wide 
projecting cornice and thick heavy walls. Isn’$ that 
bs ind of structure you can relyon? Send for 
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Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
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at your dealer's. Take 

no other. Send for 

circulars, 


GOCOELL 


15 Main St., 
Antrim, NH. 











If Farmers Want Good 


PRIME CLOVER and 
TIMOTHY SEED 


They should write for 


quotations to 


H. A. VAN EPPS, New London, 0. 


| PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Gerden. 


es -T Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
im the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
ue — for a whole season, and reported the 
competition for many and e prizes. 
oe Sek an all grades from the small amateur 
oe professional market gardener. This unique 
ik summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence Each man or woman has definite i s, and is 
hh them by successful garden practice. The 
fference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular valhe of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
=e descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
3 ost important of all, every line is from 
actual The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. 








rience. 
Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The on tell the story 
of the contest, describe the — oo 
methods, gardening for profit, g0 farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under trata, success wi al 
prise flowers and jessons from winners, 
fertilized gardens, garden- 
fey aoe boys and girls, = ation, secrets. 
ustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
Price sie photos, . pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 


Pri 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lefe Place, New York, N. Y. 
- = Marqastte Building, Chicago, I. 


town or cit: 









































Doings of the World. 


The German reichstag has been engaged 

hurling bitter invectives and bad names 
t the British army and more particularly 
at Joseph Chamberlain, British colvaial 
secretary. This is the direct result of Mr 
Chamberlain’s speech at Edinburgh, in 
which he cast aspersions on the behavior 
of the German troops during the Franco- 
Prussian war. The result of these unfor- 
tunate speeches has been to stir up much 
a feeling in both Germany and Eng- 
and. 








’ It appears that at last Chile and Argen- 


tina have reached an amicable agreement 
and there is every indication that peace 
will be permanent. A staff of British en- 
gineers is to proceed to South America at 
once to survey the territory in dispute. 
Chile is to reorganize her navy, sell some 
of her old ships and replace with modern 
vessels. 





Prince Henry, brother of Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany, will sail for America 
January 22 to represent the emperor at the 
launching of the latter’s launch, which Miss 
Roosevelt is to christen. This is consid- 
ered a, marked expression of Germany’s 
good will toward the United States. 





In wealth and industries, the United 
States leads all nations. This statement is 
according to the figures in the London Daily 
Mail year book for 1902. The wealth of the 
United States is placed at approximately 
$81,750,000,000, the United Kingdom coming 
second with $59,030,000,000. France, Germany 
and Russia follow in order. The United 
States shows the smallest national indebt- 
edness, and is far ahead of any other na- 
tion in the production of wheat and pig 
iron. Special interest and significance at- 
tach to these.figures because that they are 
from a Britisn source. 





South America, ever a hotbed of revolu- 
tion, contributes another insurrection. Ru- 
mors of a revolution in Paraguay prove to 
be correct. The question of the presiden- 
tial succession is at the bottom of it. Pres 
Aceval has resigned and the government is 
in the hands of Vice-Pres Carvallo. 





Representative Lovering of Massachu- 
setts has introduced a bill providing a sal- 
ary of $25,000 a year for ex-presidents of 
the United States.—Sec Gage will remain 
at the head of the treasury department un- 
til February 1.——The house committee on 
commerce has taken up the subject of a 
Pacific cable. The possible bearing on this 
project of the recent success of wireless 
telegraphy is arousing no little interest. 





Last week a terrible railroad disaster oc- 
curred in the New York Central tunnel 
by which that road enters New York city. 
Because of steam and smoke the engineer 
of a local failed to see the danger signal in 
the tunnel and crashed into a standing 
train. Fifteen were killed and over 30 in- 
jured. Two of the latter have since died. 
A careful and thorough investigation has 
been conducted to fix the blame. The pub- 
lic condemnation of the present tunnel 
system is universal and vigorous. and the 
use of electricity will probably be de- 
manded. 





Signor Marconi has sailed for Europe, 
where he will begin to get stations ready 
for transmission of messages across the 
Atlantic by his wireless system. There 
will be one station at Cornwall and one at 
Belgium. The American stations will be at 
Nova Scotia and Cape Cod. 





According to the German income tax re- 
turns Herr Krupp is the richest man in 
the empire, his revenue being about $5,000,- 
000 a year.——A hitch in the proceedings at 
Pekin has resulted from the refusal of 
the French minister to present his creden- 
tials until China fulfills certain French de- 
mands.——The annual budget for the city 
of London is over $80,000,0000. 





The United States geological survey re- 
port for 1900 has just been issted. It shows 
a steady development of our mineral re- 
sources. The value of the mineral prod- 
ucts for the year reached $1,067,603,606. The 
production of coal so far exceeded Great 
Britain’s production as to fix the United 
States firmly in the first place among the 
world’s producers. ge petroleum pro- 





NEWS 


duction exceeded all records, West Virginia, 
California, Texas, Ohio and Indiana show- 
ing marked increase. There is little doubt 
but that the figures for 1901 will show a 
very great increase over 1900 in petroleum 
production. 


The figures for the last three months 
show a decrease in the French revenues. 
The returns are $1.654,368 below the esti- 
mates and over $4,000,000 below the re- 
turns for the same period for 1900. The 
total deficit for 1901 is over $20,000,000, more 
than a third of which is charged to the 
sugar bounty policy. 


The return of the Chinese court to Pekin 
occurred last week. It was spectacular be- 
yond description, but the special signifi- 
cance attached to the affair is the fact 
that for the first time in history foreigners 
were permitted to-witness the ceremonial 
This is contrary to all Chinese tradition. 


Rear Admiral Schley has had an inter- 
view with Pres Roosevelt and the tatter 
has consented to entertain and consider, an 
appeal for the reversal] of the action of 
Sec Long and the disapproval of the ma- 
jority judgment of the court of inquiry. 
This: is the latest phase of this now fa- 
mous controversy. 








The population of the entire United 
States, including all outlying possessions, is 
84,233,069, according to a report just issued 
by the census bureau. The estimate of the 
population of the Philippines is 6,961,339. 
Of course this is more or less guesswork. 





Convention and Show Dates. 





DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK, 


Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln....Jan 20-24 
Poultry show, Chicago..............0s0 Jan 20-25 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford bs oneal easel Jan 22-23 
Alabama stockmen’s assn, Talladega.Jan 22-23 
Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ Jan 22-24 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural College. ‘Feb ae 
Ohio dairy, Ee aia Mie ae tts Feb 5 

Wis dairy convention. Monomonie....Feb 1216 

HORTICULTURAL. 

S D horticultural, Sioux Falls......... Jan 20-23 
Southern nursery, Charleston, S C...... Jan 21 


Western N Y horticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Connecticut pomological, Hartford..... Feb 4-5 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York.Feb 12-13 
American carnation, Indianapolis..... Feb 19-20 


Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-18 
New York city, horticultural............ May 14 
AGRICULTURAL. 

Nebraska board of agri, Lincoln....... Jan 20-2 
Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax.. Jan 22 
Nebraska farmers’ institute, Lincoln..Jan 20-25 
Nebraska sugar beet growers, Lincoln.Jan 20-25 
American cranberry growers, Phila, Pa.Jan & 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 





Personal. 


In the death of J. L. Irwin of Centralia, 
Kan, the state loses one of its most enthu- 
siastic agricultural writers. Mr Irwin has 
written widely for agricultural papers dur- 
ing recent years and in spite of the fact 
that he was a cripple he did a large amount 
of work. He is well known to readers of 
American Agriculturist through his short 
sketches of labor saving devices for coun- 
try people. He leaves a father and mother, 
sisters, and a few other relatives and hun- 
dreds of friends. 
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— cheapest 
Harrow 
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all purposes. Made entirely of cast stee] and wrought iron 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
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Orchard Cover Crops. 


{From Page 79.] 
burrows than elsewhere. In this way the 
dense subsoil is mellowed and broken up. 
“" CLOVER CROP PLANTS. 

Certain plants have special adaptations 
and special fields of usefulmess. [In the 
north some of the non-nitrogenous are spe- 
cially useful. Among these were rape, rye, 
buckwheat and oats. In New England and 
the middle states the clovers and alfalfa 
possess desirable characteristics. In the 
south cowpeas, crimson clover and beg- 
gar weed are some of the leading plants 
uséd for cover cropping. In the employ- 
ment of cover crops as with most other or- 
chard operations the exercise of good judg- 
ment is essential to success. In dryish re- 
gions undoubtedly it is best to sow the 
cover crop in rows between the trees or 
vines to permit of horse cultivation. When 
cowpeas are used in this way the horse 
cultivator can be run between the rows till 
September or later. Then the interspaces 
may be seeded with rye, rape or crimson 
clover, depending upon locality. In the 
apple orchard regions of western New York 
the speaker was in favor of broadcasting 
the cover crops about the first of August. 

Among the newer plants employed for 
this purpose hairy vetch, or sand vetch as 
it is sometimes called, was favorably 
spoken of as a nitrogen collector. Experi- 
ments carried on in Ithaca last season 
showed that the amount of nitrogen stored 
up in the viney tops of this plant was ex- 
troardinarily large. Estimates based upon 
chemical analyses made at Cornell uni- 
versity were authority for saying that over 
200 pounds of nitrogen per acre were col- 
lected by this plant during a growing 
period of three and one-half months. A 
cowpea test alongside made a much less 
favorable showing. 

CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS. 

A number of New York fruit growers co- 
operated with Cornell experiment station in 
testing the usefulness of various legumi- 
nous and non-leguminous plants for or- 
chard cover purposes. On sandy loam 
alfalfa when sown about the middle of 
July on thoroughly tilled soil at the rate 
of 25 pounds per acre made an excellent 
cover. Mammoth clover, 20 pounds per 
acre, did well. Cowpeas broadcasted one 
and one-half bushels per acre, and hairy 
vetch five pecks per acre gave excellent re- 
sults. All things considered the vetch 
proved to be one of the most ideal cover 
crops, although in orchards where the 
shade was dense, it was not vigorous in 
the early autumn, but improved greatly 
duning the latter part of the season when 
the leaves began to fall from the trees. 
One of the difficulties in connection with 
the use of vetch as a cover crop is the 
scarcity of seed. If, however, the orchard- 
ist procures a small quantity of seed as a 
beginning he can easily grow enough for 
his own use each year. It could be sown 
with rye, but considered solely from the 
cover standpoint succeeds best alone. 

By the judicious use of cover crops in 
the orchard, the fruit grower could in 
large measure escape the necessity of pur- 
chasing the expensive nitrogenous ma- 
nures. He would not be relieved of the 
need of supplying the trees with the min- 
eral constituents, but the cost of feeding 
the trees under a combination of a cover 
crop and commercial fertilizer plan would 
be very much less than if the nitrogen was 
secured by the purchase of animal or com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

oe 

Like most dairymen in the east, I have 
for years been a heavy buyer of corn meal 
almost every winter. When I read your 
recent editorial, Don’t buy corn meal, I was 
at once interested. At first it did not seem 
oossible that gluten meal or gluten feed 
could be so much richer than clear corn 
meal and yet sell at about the same price. 
But it is so, and T have been around to 
of the test feeders in Dutchess 


roo 





Bome 





ORCHARD WORK 


county who feed these by-products and 
they say just as you do, Don’t buy corn 
meal. I have taken your advice, and be- 
lieve that in this instance alone American 
Agriculturist will save me at least $100 a 
year.—[A. L. C., Dutchess County, N Y. 





Good Points for Poultrymen are found 
in the new interesting catalog, now being 
sent out by the George Ertel company of 
Quincy, Ill, whose incubators and brooders 
are advertised every year in our pages. 
Considerable space in the catalog is de- 
voted to the development of the chick dur- 
ing incubation; poultry houses, supplies, 
etc. Send for this free catalog and say 
that this paper asked you to do so. It is 
well worth a careful reading. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
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the paper. cost can advertise poul- 
try, dogs wal qs, *. of all kinds. peed. fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. fact, anything 


to vell or buy. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
L— go each initial, or FL —E- counts as one 


accompany eé 
—* aa ton address ou, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

oes < uot be o  seceized Friday to guarantee insertion 


the wing «0 week. Advertisements of 
ARMS FOR SALE” or RENT” will not be ac- 


cepted at the above vate, ber will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Ruchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


SEEDS AND NURESERY sSTOCE. 


AROOSTOOK CO Pomona Grange Seed Association— 
Potatoes grown by stockholders and growers; name and 
address on every pecksee and aranteed true to name; 
send a catalog. A. HAINES, Manager, Fort Fair- 
el ie. 


TREES—One dollar's worth up at wholesale prices. 
Secure varieties now; spring payment. 80-page cata- 
log. G. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. 
En tabl: shed 35 years, 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD CO, Caribou, Me— 
Seed potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed house in northern 
Maine; catalog free. 


WwW ILL exchange grass seed, poultry or good ‘cheap cattle 
HARLES 


feed for Dutton or popcorn, peas or cash. CHA 
H. VE, 187 7 Washington ‘st, New | York. 


POT: ‘ATOES—Bovee, Cobbler, New Yorker, 
Stump-world, Rose, kinds. C. W. FORD, 
Fishers, N 

“ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
stock fom French seed. MATHIS & 
ville 


SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. Descrip- 
tion thirty kinds choice seed oats, corn, Barred Rocks. 


20,000 ‘PURE Ohio raspberry ‘sets for sale by PETER 
HENNEREY Williamson, Wayne Co, N Y. 


LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—80 thoroughbred English Berkshire boars, 
September farrow $7, October $6, November $4, December 














Carman, 
Queen, 8 





ears old, choice 
ARTER, Black- 























$2 each; eligible to registry. Wanted: Holstein-Friesian 
— ae eligible to oye Also housekeeper? and 
work on farm LOCUST ROVE 


fy 
STOCK” FARM. Antwerp, N 
JACKS—7 fine, large, Spanish 
hands high; cheap now for 30 stock gu 
Also a fine lot of yo rd mules. Write for prices, KREK- 
LER’S JACK FAR West Elkton, Preble Co, 0. 


O I C SWINE for sale; write for — ¢ and photo of 








—y for sale, 14 to 16 
aranteed. 








the largest boar in the world free. Add 8. A. STEV- 
ENS, Rushville, UL 
Bo ye young Ayrshire 


give gesrantess actual = ‘mii ce BOX 81, 
Farmingdale, P 








|} 

WOODLAND — *+>—<x ; head. pulls, 

cows and ers, rig i WOOD, 
Williamsport, oO. 

100 LARGE Yorkshire Digs— —100, best li choicest 

breeding. Stock for sale. J. WILSON, Pi , 0. 





ABERDEE Angus —- and English Berkshire h 
Ww. -RINK, Jennertown, Pa. - 


AGENTS WANTED. 


i on 
WANTED ss 0 per month ani ypery stock. “Mendy paid a | 


e year round 2 successful salesmen. vit ~ 4 
erences, D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, one 


AGENTS WANTED—Acme Hame Fastener, fits any 


— 34 will last three times a_ strap; Fy every farmer 
needs; terms free. HENRY NOVEL’ ry 0 ; Roxbury, Ct. 
to men 


WE | PAY $2 $22 a week and mses _t with 
rige introduce Poultry Gampeend, INTE RN. NA- 
T ONAL MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with ri 








3 to in- 








troduce our po 3 compound. JAVELLE M G co, 
Dept 18, Parsons, 

WANTED—Agents to sell on commission a _ house- 
hold article o' R. DIVINE & SON, 


great utilit 8. 
Loch Sheldrake, N Y. “ 








AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 2 pages, 2 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. - 
R Sapetiens poultry book free ye yearly Sai. 

alone, cents. Catalog a books free, 
POULTRY ‘ADVOCATE. a IY 


CHOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turke 

ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE rine. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 


EGGS 























WAN? ? Sea shells _ produce them; nothi 
better onke $1. discount for ‘ quantity, 
KNOWLES-LOMBARD CO,’ Guilford, Ct. 

WHITE and Barred Rocks, Bronze gobblers. MARY 
BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 

MAMMOTH Pekin drakes, $2 each, R. F. 8 SEELEY, 
Waterloo, N Y. 

RHODE | pent “Reds, selected pairs, %. G. FISKE, 
Durham, 

ROUP qoey cured; send for circular. BURT BROS, 


Melrose, 
BROWN Leghorns, 
Pa, 


“cheap. NELSON BROS, London, 
—* 





COMMISSION MERCHAN TS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 


1838. Butter. cheese, gs, ok ultry, dressed calv 
game, etc. k. B WOoODW ‘Greenwich St, NY. 


AUSTIN & COCHRAN, ~ merchant 








commission merchants. A 








les, onions, poultry, , game, calves and rk, 
Washington St, New Yor - 
HAY, straw, potatoes, apples and onions in deman 
Strong market. Write for market rt, GIBBS ‘ 
BRO, Philadelphia. = 

POULTRY, apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadetphis. °° . ” . 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


VOSS Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This ma- 
chine is a oe Vv we draws over the row instead 
of between; also will drill, cover and hill up potatoes and 
enables the farmer to do away with all hand hoeing. 
Send for descriptive circular. D. ©. VOSS, Gloucester, 

ass. 


OUR 3h p gasoline engine sawa 2 cords of wood 
hour, cuts stalks and will run threshing machine. O 
‘Cox in oom. Price $100. Catalog free. PALMER BROS, 
Sosco! 





~ ONE No 3 1- 2 U § separator in good order for sale. J. 
A. 8 SMITH, R D 2% Jericho, Vt. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, collies, cocker and field 
spendels. old and young, dogs and bitches, and Dane 
brood bitches. AMERICAN, Hartland, Vt. 





SCOTCH collie dogs, “thoroughbred “swine and poultry: 
interesting prices. POTTS BROS, Box 555, Parkes- 


burg, Pa. 


2000 FERRETS—Some trained, price list ‘and book free, 
N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 


eo 3 .. .. experience creamery, 
dairy, ee ger private dairy or creamery, 
yr Sty RIDE EFIELD “CREAMERY, _Ridgefield, Ct. 


INTELLIGENT, conscientious, sober, young man wants 
position on good farm; well acquainted with the work 
and machinery. — De BOSSERVIL LE, Grove, \ Va, 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED~—Young men to learn tel Positions 
gnaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERI NEENDENT. Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, ulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi iver eee to the a coast, go into 
the ot ‘i ~7y department Judd 

aren 


uette Bidg, chi rice 
in Orange yaad Farmer only - per word if yo L — 
to reach the New Engiand rural tra 


years’ 











de, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to Dey. 4c a word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Sp eld, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cooe the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
wee 


ART NEEDLEWORK—Transferring paper designs for 
stamping your own materials. nice assortment of de- 
for table corners, cushions, groups of various sizes 
will be sent by mail to any address = oo of 60c; 
if not satisfactory return them and money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. WILLIAM DEIGHTON” 162 Summer 
street, Passaic, N J. 
WOULD x like to be become a practical veterinary 
n in 10 =< 1 Join classes now, Send stamp for 
partloatars Ox 682, _ Bridgeport, It. 


FOR SALE—A good, small printer’ s outfit. ¢ or ‘would . ex 
ford, C wd part poultry or supplies. N. G. HINE, Strat- 
G) 


*CAMPHOR CREAM for chaps and cold sores; 
box 0c. MRS STONEBU RNER, Conneaut, oO. 











large 





PLANK barns are cheapest, strongest; book - for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS. . Bellefontaine, 0. 


The Best Answer is Another Order 


The best answer I can give as to the value 
of the Farmers’ Exchange column of the 
American Agriculturist is inclosed with this 
in shape of copy for another advertisement 
in Exchange column with $1 to pay for 
same.—[C. J. Baldridge, Kendana, N Y. 
































Awards in the Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 





We are “sitting up nights” over the in- 
teresting but complex task of awarding the 
prizes in the American Agriculturist sugar 
beet growers’ contest of 1901. We have 
gone far enough to be able to announce 
that almost every report submitted will re- 
ceive some kind of a prize. Only a few re- 
ports are so incomplete as to be without 
merit. 

The prizes in Class I are for the reports 
that show most clearly and accurately the 
methods pursued and the crop obtained, 
irrespective of the yield or whether the 
crop showed a profit or a loss. The object 
in this class was simply to find out just 
how beets were being raised by growers in 
different sections. The results are certain- 
ly of great interest. 

In Class II, prizes were offered for the 
crop grown on one acre in various states, 
and sold to certain factories, that afforded 
the largest amount of sugar. Here. ilso 
the results are of extreme interest. It 
transpires in this contest, as is so often the 
case, that the farmer who produces the 
largest crop is not always the man who can 
write up the best report of it. But the 
awards in this Class II are being made on 
the crop yield, irrespective of the character 
of the report submitted. Where, however, 
@ man in Class II submits a very compre- 
hensive report that would win more money 
in Class I than his crop would in Class II, 
he is awarded the larger amount. This plan 
is operating to the advantage of quite a 
number of growers. 

The prize award will require several 
weeks yet to finish, but will be announced 
and the prizes paid as early as possible. 
Meanwhile, we shall try to use at once a 
few of the reports of methods in beet cul- 
ture. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


MONTGOMERY Co—The feeling in the Mo- 
hawk valley is toward going out of the 
hop business. Last fall several hop grow- 
ers drew off the poles from the yards and 
some have sold their poles, so they certain- 
ly will not raise any more hops. Some 
that intend to plow up in the spring may 
change their minds if hops advance be- 
tween now and then. The past year was 
quite satisfactory to some, especially those 
that received from 12 to 15c. My crop was 
the only one in this section that has 
brought 15c so far. Several lots were sold 
for 12 and 13c. Very few hops are held 
back; 150 bales are all the hops of the 1901 
growth held at Buel, and they are quite 
firmly held on account of a little advance 
from the late slump. For the past few 








MONEY CROPS 


years the creamery has paid better than 
hops, which ne for the reduction in 
acreage.—[G. B. 

MADISON 7 Rie There is not much 
enthusiasm among hop growers over pres- 
ent conditions. The yield was lighter last 
year than in 1900 and price lower; from 10 
to 12% cents being paid, and about 11% 
cents the average. The acreage will be re- 
duced about 10% Several growers have 
plowed up their yards and either sold or 
stacked the poles. There have not been 
enough new yards set to take place of 
those plowed up. There is not to exceed 
250 bales of 1901 hops in this town, and 12 
cents would buy most of them. 

At New York, there is no improvement 


in the local situation, although stronger re- 
ports come from the Pacific coast and up 
the state. Stocks in growers’ hands are 
reduced much lower than at any corre- 
sponding time in recent years. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


[In cents with comparisons.} 


1902 1901 1900 

N Y state choice..14 @15% 20@22 12%@14 
WE S.ci¢s 000002 124%4@14 19@20 10 @12 
BAOGIRIO as cccites 11 @13% 16@18 8 @9 
Pac coast, choice..14 @15 19@21 12%@14 
MOCGIWI © .nccccess 11 ©@12 16@17 8 @9 
GEE abanibcs vieevn 2 @5 2@6 2 @6 
Ce. “Vas cisesrne 30 @42 35@42 32 @40 





The Grange and Oleo. 


The legislative committee of the national 
grange last Wednesday week sent a state- 
ment to all the granges of the country as 
to the condition of legislation on oleomar- 
garine. The house committee on agficul- 
ture met January 8 to consider dates for 
hearings of the various bills introduced. 
The oleomargarine interests, led by ex- 
Congressman Springer of Illinois, who lost 
@ re-election on account of his support of 
oleomargarine, demanded several weeks in 
which to present their side of the case, with 
the evident indication’ of delaying action, 
as was done in the last congress, and thus 
prevent. enactment of oleo legislation. The 
legislative committee of the national 
grange objected to delay in action, being 
content to rest the case upon the argu- 
ments previously submitted. The house 
committee have decided to hear the farm- 
ers’ side of the question January 13, giv- 
ing the oleomargarine people the forenoons 
of five days, beginning January 14. On 
January 20, representatives of farmers’ in- 
terests will be allowed to present a rebuttal 
and at that time the full legislative com- 
mittee of the national grange will be pres- 
ent and submit the testimony of the half 
million erganized farmers as expressed in 
the granges of about 30 states. 

January 21 the congressmen who have 


IO! 
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introduced various bills on oleo will be 
heard in regard to the merits of their re- 
spective bills, and on Jamuary 22 the com- 
mittee will go imto executive session te 
prepare a bill and report to the house: The 
grange committee report the sentiment in 
favor of legislation eliminating the fraud 
from colored oleomargarine, as championed 
by the grange, stronger in both agricultural 
committee and in the house, than one year 
ago, and there is good reason to believe 
the bill will be passed with a big majority. 
A vigorous campaign will then need to be 
waged in the senate in favor of the bill, 
and in this fight the members of the grange 
should be an important factor. 

The legislative committee will do all in 
its power, but it should be reinforced by 
letters, petitions and resolutions, that sen- 
ators may know the intense interest pre- 
vailing all along the line in this important 
matter. 

Of the nine matters of national legisla- 
tion sent out on the circulars of-the legisla- 
tive committee of the national grange last 
September, the prohibition of the fraud in 
colored oleomargarine is one of the leading 
subjects. With legislation enacted on this 
subject by congress, the isthmian canal 
proposition settled, and a liberal. appropri- 
ation for the extension of free rural mail 
delivery, three of the nine matters on which 
the grange has demanded action will be set- 
tled, and as the grange desires. 





American Devon Cattle Club—The an- 


nual meeting of this club was held 
at Newark, O,. December 26-27. It was a 
very enthusiastic meeting, and the outlook 
is brighter than for some years past. An 
excellent paper was given by J. E. Gifford 
on the Past, present and future of the De- 
vons, which will be published in a later 
issue of American Agriculturist. The execu- 
tive committee and officers for the ensuing 
year are as follows: Dr J. Cheston Mer- 
ris, J. Banker, R. A. Love, J. W. Zuber, 
A. F. Bronson, 8S. F. Weller and J. E. Gif- 
ford; pres, Dr J. Cheston Morris; vice-pres, 
J. Banker; sec-treas, L. P. Sisson of New- 
ark, O. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Goodell Company of 15 Main 8t, 


Antrim, N H, have been manufacturing 
their famous Cahoon broadcast seeder for 
over 30 years. It is one of the best-work- 
ing, most efficient tools ever invented. It 
does the work thoroughly, rapidly, and 
spreads the seed much more smoothly and 
evenly tham is possible by the most expert 
sower sowing By hand. One man can cover 
eight to ten acres an hour, and put in more 
seed than two teams working with ordi- 
nary seeders. We suggest that our readers 
write for descriptive circulars, mentioning 
this paper. 
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” LARGEST * 


WEIGHT 3100 POUNDS, AGE 3 YEARS, GROE RN. 


aa yee: the 3 Questions and {2 Write Us 





ge Food Foster ta 


Norges 
Capital Paid In $800,000. 





YEAR 
vo wl 
Owned by In 

Ng tbe every day to our four Stallions, 
Cottle Hogs and to grow very * 


over 500,000 a Tt is sold on 
Dealers. It will make you extra pte in 
—_ effects it Cures or Prevents 
po a ora a, the — grain. 
Assimils' 
3 TEEDS ary ORE 
always pays to feed the best. 


- It Fattens Stock in 30 
it saves a large ‘amount of Grain. 


STEER w 


Ask your gosber for it aa —— any of 
cn TEnaTh AL STOCK FOOD” 


worRLbD* 


ee. 0.5. 6. p-3 pie “INTERNATIONAL 
causes Horses, 


the boss - Healthy. Is used and strongly endorsed 
‘apidly and guakes te > ioe eo ars 


to its blood purifying 


Disease. Fe"ie safe vepsiable medicinal al preperation to bo Pe ted intsenall since foods 


ellen eal — -_ pearaee AGF I 


> cue ooge tee or tate. 
Farm Papers. 


is endorsed by over 100 leading 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“@& * 


Book Contains 183 


This 
It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make them 


Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, 
It contains 8 jee 
will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds o 


Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., oy teat et 
illustrated V 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs ary mand 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and fnew s 3 ee 
. 2ud—How much stock have you? “oo eg pe yo Byer re 


for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 

have a copy of our finely "illustrated Book for reference. 
FoopD Dit Book is not exactly as represented. 

At Once for Book. 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD <n 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. 


Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


GATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
1902 iyv1} 1902 1901; 1902) 1201 


Chicago, 100 Ibs. | #7 50} +6.10/ $6.55) $5.40) $4.60) $4.65 
New Yor q 5.75) 6.50; 5.40) 4.15) 4.85 
6.00] 5.75) 6.60) 5.55) 4.50) 4.75 


102 





















Buffalo. . 
Kansas City 6.75] 5.75) 6.50) 5.20) 4.25) 4.40 
Pittsburg....... eee) 6.50) 575] 6.55) 550) 4.75] 4.35 





At Chicago, active and strong markets 
have characterized the cattle trade, enor- 
mous numbers crossing the scales at good 


figures. 

Fancy beef steers, $7 25@775 Canners‘ $2 
toextra, 5 75@675 Feeders. selected, 375@ 475 

Poor to fair. 425G475 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 2 375 

Good native heifers, 4 woes 25 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 425 

Fair to choice cows, 30 00 Calves. veal. 4 650 

Poor to fancy bulls. 225@450 Milchcows.each.  3000@4500 


The sheep market has been unsettled, 
averaging weak much of the time owing to 
heavy supplies. Good to choice western 
wethers and yearlings $4.25@4.85, lambs 
4.50@6. 

Salesmen in the swine division have been 
obliged to contend with the competition of 
enormous supplies and indifferent actions 
on the part of packers. Not until prices 
last week had sagged 15@25c was there 
much show of recovery. Local buyers and 
shippers took hold fairly at the downturn, 
the market ruling steadier at a medium 
range of prices. The quality has averaged 
poor, receipts including a good many un- 
desirable light weights. Fair to choice 
heavy packing hogs $6.40@6.55, rough heavy 
5.90@6.20, light droves 5.85@6.10. 

At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, com- 
mon grades slow. Receipts Monday of this 
week 100 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 Ibe, $6 50 Poor to good fat bulls, 2 40 
Good, 1200 to 13001bs, 5 575 } ng fat cows, 1 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 1 + 00 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 50q@4 85 
Common,700 to 90 Ibs, 2 7: % Bolognacows,phd 8 500 
Rough, half fat, 3 50 F'sh cows & springers,18 

Com to good fatozen, 2 75 Veal calves, 5 

Hog market steady for desirable lots. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 70 double decks. 
Heavy droves $6.50@6.55, medium 6.35@6.45, 
heavy yorkers 6.20@6.30, light 6@6.15, pigs 
5.80@5.90. Best sheep and lambs shade 
firmer. Receipts Monday of this week 40 
double decks. Prime wethers sold at 4.50 
@4.75, good 4@4.50, lambs 4@6.20. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12%@13%c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 

Cc 

maptnihn ane 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 
Chicago......... TBYg) .74Y%4] 62% 45%) .23 
New York...... ‘go 80 70 ¥ 52%) .31 
Boston........+- _ _- es, -4744| .55 | .34 
Toledo........-. 89 | .79 | | BT) 48%) .24 
St Louis........ BIY, -T2Y%) G44 364 48%, -25 
Minneapolis....| -77%) .75 ,} 59%) .35%!) . -26 
Liverpool....... -90 | 89 | .76%4| .54 a _ 





At New York, grain market has shown 
no especial activity, but rules generally 
steady. No 2 red wheat, in elevator, sold 
around 89%c p bu, corn 70c, oats 52%c, rye 
72@73c, barley 72@74c. Flour slightly more 
active. Fancy spring patents $4.30@4.85 p 
bbl, winter 4.20@4.40, spring straights 3.75 
@4, winter 3.80@4.10. 

At Chicago, wheat prices have been held 
within a comparatively narrow range, un- 
dertone one of moderate confidence, cash 
sales restricted. A chief reason for whatever 
strength appeared during the past week was 
found in the apprehension lest winter wheat 
now in the ground receive damage through 
drouth and insufficient snow protection. 
While the bulls no doubt magnify every 
report from the southwest, there is, after 
all, a quite general impression that the crop 
in certain important areas is not in the best 
condition.. This brought some support, and 
proved influential in keeping the price 
for a time at 80c p bu for Jan delivery and 
83%2@84c for May. The break of 1@2c past 
few days result of final govt report of yield, 
construed bearishly. - 

European markets have shown some 
strength and are taking fair quantities of 
our wheat and flour, affording limited aid 
to prices. Foreigners are Gonservative, 
however, in view of our good crop and lib- 
eral supplies, and rallies abroad are very 
liable to be followed by quick reactions. 


The foreign markets as a whole have not 
been very influential this winter. The US 
govt report, made public last Saturday, 
placed the average yield of wheat in ’01 at 
14.8 bus p acre, compared with 12.3 bus in 
700 and in ’99, and 13.3 bus, the mean of the 
averages of the last ten years. The newly 
seeded area of winter wheat is provisionally 
estimated at 32,000,000 acres, an increase of 
3.6% upon the area estimated to have been 
sown in the fall of ’00. American Agricul- 
turist’s final report of the wheat crop of ’01, 
published Oct 12, placed the average yield 
p acre for the U S at 14% bus. 

In corn, the téndency has been somewhat 
lower, with substantial decline, quotations 
sagging 1@2c within the space of a 
week. Dullness has marked the trade, and 
this usually means heaviness. Country 
holders have shown a little more willing- 
ness to sell at current prices. Exports at 
the seaboard are very small and the home 
trade in cash corn fair on the basis of 63% 
@64c p bu for No 2 in store, and 65% @66%4c 
for May. 

More activity has been shown in oats, 
prices averaging fairly steady, with May 
breaking late last week to 45% @46c p bu, 
os 2 for delivery any time this month 46@ 

ee. 

Barley has advanced 2@3c p bu under re- 
stricted offerings, and a good demand from 
usual classes of buyers. Quotations cover 
a range of 60@65c p bu for poor to choice. 
Low grade feeding barley is selling very 
close to good malting. 

Rye receipts are very small and the mar- 
ket is an unimportant affair, averaging 
nearly steady. No 2 in store quotable around 
67c and in shipping order 6744@68c p bu. 

Grass seeds have shown considerable 
strength, though quiet. Arrivals are small 
and demand fair. Prime timothy $6.55@6.60 
Pp 100 lbs, clover 10, Hungarian higher at 1.95 
@2.15, choice German millet nominally 2.25 
@2.50, other grades of millet 190@2.20. 
Buckwheat a little easier after recent smart 
——— and quotable around 1.50@1.55 p 

Ss. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The supply of potatoes at leading trade 
centers has ruled generally ample. Quality, 
however, continues irregular, more or less 
stoc« arriving frosted or otherwise in poor 
condition, leaving an only moderate propor- 
tion of strictly prime grades. At Chicago, 
fancy Dusty Rurals have attracted especial 
attention and prices firm, ‘other varieties a 
shade lower. The present trade calls for 
Rurals or round white, while Burbanks or 
long white are claimed by the trade to be 
neglected and often hard to move. At 
slight decline in prices, outside buying has 
been more active. At New York, a slight 
improvement is noted for both foreign and 
domestic stock, where quality is desirable. 
Sweets rather quiet. 

At New York, choice sound stock fairly 
firm. Prime Me stock $2.50@2.75 p bag, or 
2.50@2.75 p 180 lbs, state prime 2.50, do fair 
to prime 2.25 p sack, good to fancy German 
1.20@1.50 p 112 Ibs, Belgian 2@2.20 p 168 Ibs, 
Scotch prime 2.20@2. 
2.10@2.20, foreign poor to fair 1.50@1.90, Jer- 
sey sweets 2.50@3.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, market well supplied and 
prices generally steady. Aroostook Green 
Mts 80@85c p bu, Hebrons 80@83c, Rose 75c, 
Dakota Red 75c, York state Green Mts T5c, 
P E I Chenangoes 69@70c, do Dakota Red 
75c, Scotch $2@2.10 p 168 lbs, Belgium 1.85@ 
2, sweets 2.50@3.25 p bbl. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 
THD WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Beans. 

At New York, demand continues rather 
easy. Choice marrow $2.35@2.40 p bu, poor 
to good 2@2.30, medium 2, pea 1.95 medium 
1.75@1.90, red kidney-1.80@2.15, white kidney 
2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow eye 
2.35, Cal lima 3.25@3.30. 

Eggs. 

Strictly fresh eggs have been in light 
supply and active demand at Chicago, 
where within the period of a week prices 
have gone from p doz to 30c, an ad- 
vance of 6c. Best April storage goods are 
also 2c p doz higher and firmly held. At 


25, Irish and English | 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


New York, while the upward trend has not 
been as decided, fancy lots command 3c p 


doz more than printed in last issue. Col- 
lectors in the country report a very slight, 
if any, increase in production, and some 
talk is noted in trade circles of a corner. 
Heavy dealers and packing interests are 
claimed to have practically gained control 
of the Chicago market and are pushing 
prices up. Present prices are also mate- 
rially higher than a year ago, when best 
grades sold at Chicago at 20c p doz, and 
at New York at 27c. The situation is at- 
tracting considerable attention and the out- 
come will be watched with interest. 

At New York, market continues firm.un- 
der light receipts of fresh stock. Nearby 
fancy, at mark 35@36c p doz, av prime 33@ 
34c, fair to good 28@32c, fresh western 33c, 
southern 25@32c, western refrigr 18@25c, 
nearby and western prime, loss off 35@3é6c. 

At Boston, receipts of strictly fancy con- 
tinue light and prices firm. Nearby fancy, 
at mark 35@38c p doz, eastern 28@33c, Vt 
and N H 32@33c, fancy fresh western 31@ 
82c, do fair to best candled 25@30c un- 
candled 22@24c refrig’rs 19@23c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New -York, choice oranges in demand, 
Cal navels $2.25@3.50 p box, Fla 2@3.50, do 
grape fruit 3@7, Kieffer pears 2@3 p bbl, 
fancy Cape Cod cranberries steady at 7.50, 
fair to good 6.25@7.25, Jersey 6@6.25 straw- 
berries 20@40c p qt, Catawba grapes 8@12c 
p bskt, fancy Va peanuts 3% © 4%c p Ib, 
do shelled 24%.@3%c, hickory nuts 1@1 50 
p bu, bull nuts 50@75c. 

Ground Feeds. 


At New York, only steady. Spring bran 
$22@22.50 p ton, middlings 25@26, winter 
bran 23@23.50, red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, lin- 
seed meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 26.50, chops 
25, screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.35@1.38, brewers’ meal and grits 


1.75@177%. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
not especially active. Prime timothy 9@ 
95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 824%2.@85c, No 2 75@80c No 
3 65@70c, clover mixed 65@72%c, clover 60 
@65c, salt 55@60c, prime rye straw 75@85c 

At Boston, best grades in only moderate 
supply and firm, poorer stock generally 
easy. Prime timothy $17.50@18.50 p _ ton, 
No 1 16.50@17, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, 
choice fine 12@15.50, clover mixed 12@14, 
clover 11@13, swale 8@9, prime _ frye 
ay 15.50@16.50, do tangled 11 12: oat 8.50 

50. 


Onions. 


At New York, best grades firm. State 
and western yellow, $3@3.50 p bag, red 3.50 
@3.75, Ct white 3.50@6, yellow 3.50@4, red 
3.50@4, Orange Co white 2@4.50 p bag, red 
3@3.50, yellow 3@3.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, desirable stock in only 
moderate supply and steady. Live spring 
chickens 8@9c p Ib, fowls lic, roosters 7c, 
turkeys 10@lic, ducks 50@75c p pair, geese 
$1@1.25, pigeons 20@25c, dry packed tur- 
keys 10@13%4c p Ib, chickens 9@17c, fowls 
10@lic, ducks 9@lic, geese 7@9c, squabs 
1.75@3.50 p doz. 

At Boston, choice stock in only moderate 
supply and steady live fowls 10@10%c p Ib, 
roosters 5@6s, spring chickens 10@10%c, 


northern . and eastern fresh killed 
fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@17c broilers 
15@18c, ducks 12@15c, geese 9@13c, pig- 


eons 50@$1.25 p doz, choice large squabs 
2.50@3, turkeys 9@14%c, chickens 10@14c, 
fowls 10@llc, capons 12@1l5c, ducks 11@14c, 
geese 10@12c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice seasonable-varieties 
generally wanted. Beets $1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
brussels sprouts 6@12c p qt, cauliflower 2@ 
8 p bbl, carrots 1@1.25, spinach 1.50@2.50, 
squash 2@2.25, celery 50c@1 p doz bchs, cab- 
bage 2@3.50 p 100, egg plant 5@7 p % bbl, 
lettuce 1@3.50 p bskt, string beans 2.50@4.50 
p bskt, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p carrier. 

Wool. 

The wool market continues strong and 
healthy. <A notable feature of the trade is 
that the demand extends to nearly all 
grades. Prices are firm and show a hard- 
ening tendency, but are on about the same 
basis as for some time past. Mills are near- 
ly all busy, but buyers act conservative- 
ly, thus keeping the situation healthy. For- 
eign advices indicate a firmer tone and a 
slight advance in prices. Holders in the 
west are very firm in their views and are 
inclined to place figures somewhat above 
the ideas of buyers. 


























THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The butter market has not strengthened 
as rapidly as was expected by many deal- 
ers, since the opening of the new year. 
This is undoubtedly due largely to the ir- 
regular quality of receipts, a small propor- 
tion grading extra. Arrivals show a de- 
cided wintry flavor, indicating that dairy- 
men are not feeding concentrated feed 
stuffs as freely as usual. Buyers have act- 
ed cautiously under these conditions, but 
extra grades of fresh made and storage 
goods have been in only moderate supply 
and well handled. Poorer stock, however, 
in more or less accumulation and urgently 
offered, often at price concessions, Ex- 
porters have shown some interest, but de- 
mand is generally light. Dairy makes in 
light supply and steady. Situation gener- 
ally healthy for desirable lots. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIBS. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......24 @24%ce 24 @24%4c 238144@24 c 
1901 ......23 @23t%6c 24 @24%c 22 @22%c 
1900 ...293%@30 c 28 @29 c 284%@29 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
firm at 254%2.@26%4c p Ib, prints 27@28c, dairy 
22144.@24c.—At Buffalo, prints 25@25'éc, 
tubs 25c, June make 18@2ic, dairy 13@20c, 
rolls 12@17c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 24 
@25c, prints 26c, dairy 18@21c.—At Roch- 
ester, extra Elgin 25@26c, state cmy 22%@ 
23c, dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
24@24%4c, prints 25@26c, dairy 15@22c. 

At New York, strictly prime steady; un- 
dergrades in some accumulation and tone 
rather easy. Cmy extra 24@24\éc p Ib, firsts 
22@23c, seconds 19@21c, June make 17@22c, 
fancy state dairy 22@23c, firsts 19@21c, sec- 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
grades steady. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 25c p lh, firsts 23@24%c, June 
make 18@22c, ladle 13@17c.—At Pittsburg, 
Elgin prints 274%4@28c, tubs 26144@27¢, O and 
Pa cmy 24%@25c, dairy 18@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market quiet. Fancy 
Elgin emy 26%c p Ib, state cmy 22@23c, 
dairy 18%@i5ce. At Columbus, cmy tubs 
steady at 2414c, prints 251¢c, dairy 14@1léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice grades 
firm, Extra separator cmy 27@27%c 
p. Ib, | firsts .25%@26c, extra gathered 
23@24c, firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 20@22c, ladle 
15@19c, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, market steady, but not espe- 
cially active. Vt and N H cmy extra 244%c p 
lb, N Y 25c, western 24@26c,*firsts 22@23c, 
June make 18@22c, Vt dairy extra 2ic, N Y 
20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 134%@lféc, 
ladle 13144@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 


An active demand for prime cheese is 
reported in many of the large markets. 
Dealers evidently did business with light 
supplies up to Jan-1, since when they have 
been good buyers. Holders of fancy lines 
are very firm -in-their views, some pre- 
ferring not to sell even at current advanced 
prices.. Exporters..have taken a consider- 
able amount of slightly undergrade stock. 
Milk is higher than for many years, and 
few factories are running, therefore the out- 
look for the coming two or three months is 
hopeful, 

The available supply of cheese in U §, 
England and Canada, according to estimates 
printed in the New York Produce Review, 
on Jan 1, ’02, was placed at 1,214,340 bxs, 
against 999,395 in ’01, 948,547 in ’00 and 974,- 
835. in ’99. Above figures indicate present 
stocks 214,945 bxs heavier than previous 
year, but an unusually large number of 
small sizes is reported in holdings, so that 
the actual weight of cheese on Jan 1, '02, is 
not considered materially above that of the 
previous year. New York state, including 
stocks afloat from N Y city, holds 196,706 
bxs, 85,448 of which are in last-named 
point: Chicago has 97,000, nearly double last 
year’s estimate, Wis and vicinity 146,000, 
more than three times: the amount of pre- 
vious year: Canada’s supply is placed at 
360,697 bxs, against 350,000 year ago. Liver- 
pool and London 285,800, last year 312,000. 

New York State—At Albany, chedders 
11@12c p Ib, flats 10%@11%c.—At Buffalo, 
fey new 10%@1ic, skims 8@9c.—At Water- 
town, twins ilc.—At Rochester, choice 11@ 
114%4c.—At Syracuse, chedders lic. 

At New York, demand continues good 
and prices firm. Fancy small 114@11%c p 
Ib, do large 10%@10%c, good to prime 9@ 
10%c, light. skims 7%@9%4c,. full skims 2@ 
214¢c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 


fall made small, 114%c p Ib, do large 10%c, 
fair to good 9%@10c, part skims 6%@8c.— 
At Pittsburg, choice N Y 11%@12c, Ohio 11 
@11%ec, brick 14@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state fiats 10¢ p Ib, 
twins 11%c, long horn 12c, N Y theddars 
lic, brick 12%c. At Columbus, N Y ched- 
dars lic, state flats 1i%c, family favorites 
1014c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
trade not especially active. 
@13%c p Ib. 

At Boston, market continues steady. 
Extra N Y twins 11@11c p lb, Vt llc, west- 
ern 10%@lic, firsts 94%@10%c, Ohio flats 
9@10c. 


prices firm, 
Choice N Y 11 





During Dec the first Ill (Chicago) dis- 
trict turned out 3,906,667 lbs oleo, against 
3,620,866 for same month ’00; number li- 
censes issued to retail oleo 126, in ’00 192. 
Reports indicate that no filled cheese was 
produced during the month just passed, 
while in ’00 202,598 lbs were manufactured. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, white onions 
$4@5 p bbl, red and yellow 3@3.50, cabbage 
2.50@5, beans 2@2.20 p bu, apples 2.50@5 p 
bbl, cranberries 7@8, Fresh eggs 35@36c p 
doz, storage 20@23c, live fowls 10@1l1c p Ib, 
turkeys 10%@ll%c, ducks 9@i0c, geese 9@ 
10c, fowls 11@12c d w, chickens 11@12c, tur- 
keys 12@14c, ducks 10@ilic. Corn 76@78c p 
bu, oats 54@56c, bran 23.50@24.50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 27@28, middlings 27@28, corn 
meal 27@28, hay 12@16.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 25@28c p doz, stor- 
age 19@22c, live turkeys 8@li4c p lb, fowls 
8@10c, chickens 10@10%c, ducks 8@12e, tur- 
keys 8@i5c d w, chickens 8@il%4c, fowls 74 
@10%c, ducks 13@14c. Choice potatoes 75@ 
78c p bu, seconds 65@70c, sweets $3@3.75 p 
bbl, beets 75c p bu, carrots 50c, onions 1@ 
1.50, turnips 35c, cabbage 1.25@3 p 100, 
squash 40 p ton. Apples 3.50@6.25 p bbl, 
pears 1.75@2.25, Catawba grapes 12%@l5ic p 
bskt, Fla strawberries 40@60c° p qt. Corn 
6814c p bu, oats 50c, bran 22@24.25 p ton, 
mixed feed 23.50@24:50, miiddlings 23@24.765. 

At Rochester, No 1 white oats 58@60c p 
bu, rye 55@56c, corn 80@85c, corn meal $30@ 
32 p ton, bran 25@26, middlings 26@27. Ap- 
ples 2.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.25@8, honey 
l6c p lb. Beans 1.75@2 p bu, onions 1@1.10, 
potatoes 60@75c, cabbage 8c p head, celery 
35c p doz bchs, lettuce 35c squash 40 p ton. 
Fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, storage 21@22c, 
live chickens 9@10c p Ib, turkeys 10c, ducks 
10c, chickens 12@12%c d w, turkeys 12c. 

At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, No 2 white 
oats 55c, bran $24 p ton, cottonseed meal 
29, linseed 32, gluten meal 29, do feed 26, 
middlings 26, corn meal 28, hay 9@14. Fresh 
eggs 27@32c p doz, storage 20c, live chick- 
ens lic p Ib, turkeys i14c, ducks 13@14c, 
fowls 12@12%c, .turkeys lic, ducks 16c. 
Potatoes 65@75c p bu, onions 1@1.40, beans 
1.80@2.25, turnips -30@40c, cabbage 2@3 p 
100, -apples 75c@1.75 p bu, squash 4@5c p Ib. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 25@280 p doz, 
live fowls 6@7c p Ib, chickens 7@8c, tur- 
keys 12c, veal calves 5@6c, lambs 5c, steers 
44%,@5c. Beans $2 p bu, parsnips 75c, tur- 
nips 50c, beets 50c, potatoes 75ic, onions 1, 
cabbage 4@5c p head, apples 4.50@5 p bbl, 
cranberries 8.50@9. Hay 11@15 p ton, rye 
straw 11@14, corn meal 30 p ton, bran 27 
@28, middlings 28@29. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 9@10c p 1b, roosters 7c, chickens 
8144@10c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@l1lc, geese 
10@12c, fowls 9@lic d w, chickens 9@13c, 
turkeys 10@15c, ducks 10@1i4c, geese 9@llic, 
fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, storage 19@22c. 
Bran $23@24 p ton, timothy hay 11@16, clover 
11@12, No 2 Pa red wheat 8814%4.@89c p bu, do 
Del 88% @89c, corn 67@67%c, No 2 white 





clipped oats 54%c. Apples 3.50@5.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 5.50@7.50, Fla or- 
anges 2@2.75 p bx, grape fruit 4@ 


6, strawberries 30@40c p qt. Choice east- 
ern and York state potatoes 83@90c p bu, 
foreign 2.25@2.30 p 168-Ilb sack, sweets 50@ 
60c p bskt, onions 1.10@1.40 p -bu, cabbage 
9@13 p ton, spinach 1.75@3 p bbl, lettuce 
1.50@4 p bskt, tomatoes 2@4 p carrier. Prime 
country tallow 6%c p Ib, cakes 6%c. 

At Pittsburg, extra round white potatoes 
from store 95c@$1 p bu, do bulk on track 
85@90c, choice car lots, bulk 80@85c, cabbage 
1.25@1.50 p bbl, do red 2@2.25, turnips 1.50@ 
1.75, carrots 1.50, parsnips 1.50@1.60, beets 
2.50@2.75, squash 2.50@3, sweets 2.75@3, -yel- 
low onions 3.25@3.50, white 4@4.50. Apples 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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4.25@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50, hickory 
nuts 1@1.25 p bu, celery 40@50c p doz bchs. 
Corn 78c p_bu, oats 54c, middlings 25.50@28 p 
ton, bran 24.50@25, timothy hay 13@15, clo- 
ver mixed 11.50@12, rye straw 8.50@9. Fresh 
eggs 29@32c p doz, storage 22@25c, live 
fowls 9@9%c p lb, chickens 94%@10%c, broil- 
ers 11@12c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys 10@1\1c, 
fowls 12@13c, chickens and broilers 13@16c, 
turkeys 15@lé6c, ducks 15@16c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
86%c p bu, corn 67%c, oats 52c, rye 70@7ic, 
timothy hay $13@16 p ton, clover mixed 
12.50@14, clover 12@13.50, rye straw 13@13.50, 
bran 22.50@24, middlings 20@24, linseed meal 
31.50@32, cottonseed meal 28@29. Fresh 
eggs 28@30c p doz, storage 22@26c, live tur- 
keys 10@llic p lb, chickens 10@12c, fowls 
9%@10c, ducks 11@12c, chickens and fowls 
10@1lc d w, turkeys 10@12%c, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 10@12c. Apples 3@5 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 6@8. Cabbage 10@13 p ton, onions 1.15 
@1,35 p bu, potatoes 83@85c, sweets 1.50@2 
p bbl. Best cattle generally firm at 4.40 
@5.60 p 100 lbs, stockers- and feeders 2.50 
@4.25, butcher cows 2@3.75, bulls and oxen 
2.50@4, hogs 6.25@7.10 for good to best, sheep 
1.50@4, lambs 3.50@6. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The movement of apples at large trade 
centers is slow and many dealers complain 
of a very unsatisfactory trade. Weather 
conditions have been favorable for hand- 
ling steck and in fact there have been only 
a few days thus far this winter when goods 
could not be taken out of stor ge houses 
with safety. The only explanati-n of the 
slack demand, therefore, is the high prices, 
which practically cut off the consumption 
by the majority of the laboring classes. 
Fancy Spitzenburgs continue to sell fairly 
well on the New York market at $7 p bbl, 
while at Chicago, fancy Jonathan, K‘ng 
and Spies bring 5, with western Jonathan 
and Grimes Golden quotably 292.25 p bu 
box. The feeling is somewhat easier at 
last named point and above figures show 
that prices are materially lower. Some- 
thing must be done to reduce holding be- 
fore long, and a decline in prices, as has 
already been hinted at, is considered by 
many the only way to bring about a 
healthy market. Total exports this season 
are only about half of last year’s as shown 
by following table, undoubtedly due largely 
to the stiff rates asked by holders on this 
side of the water, for prime varieties. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING JAN 4. 
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Liver- Lon-  Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 1,214 1,128 _ 369 2;711 
Boston, 1,895 — _ — 1,895 
Portland, 2,501 — 1,539 — 4,040 
Halifax, 2,300 16,800 . 3,254 — 22,354 
St John, 623 370 - -- 993 
This week, . 8,533 18,298 4,793 369 31,993 
Last year, 32,231 2,713 6,787 1,496 42,177 


Total this season to date. 
1901-2, 278,073 156,114 102,285 19,663 556,185 
1900-1, 611,942 158,082 200,158 49,842 1,020,024 

At New York, choice varieties continue 
steady. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Spitzenburg 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@6, 
Wine Sap 3.50@4.50, King 4@6, Ben Davis 
3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6.50, Baldwin 4@5.25, 
red winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 1.75@ 
2.50. 

At Boston, supply moderate and choice 
stock selling well. King $4.50@5.50 p bbl, 
Spy 3.50@4, Ben Davis 3.50@4, Snow and 
Wealthy 3@4, No 1 Me Baldwin 3.50@4.50, 
do Greening 3.75@4.25.. common Baldwin 
and Greening 3@3.50, Talman 2.50@3.50. 


SAVE $10.--PER COW 


BVERY YEAR OF USE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50. = to $800.- 


“Alpha” and “Baby’’ styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 74 CORTLANDT ST., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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DEAR GRANDMA WHO Is 99 YEARS OLD. 





The New Neighbors---l. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





[The following sketch explains the cir- 
cumstances under which helpful co-opera- 
tion among neighbors is an impossibility, 
and also how it is easily posible. Part I 
flescribes the failure, and Part II the suc- 
cess.) 

PART I. 

Elton Vincent, rubbing his hands on the 
rolling towel, took through the open door 
an appreciative survey of the dinner ta- 
ble. On it reposed roast mutton, squash, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes and two kinds 
of sweet pickles. ‘‘Bang-up repast, Bessie,” 
he remarked. ‘‘What is it we are cele- 
brating?” 

“Celebrating?” echoed Bessie, as she vig- 
orously stirred the pudding sauce, ‘‘why! 
the departure of the Millers, of course.” 

“By Jinks, that’s so!”’ His face in the 
glass laughed back at Bessie, as he 
“slicked” his hair. ‘Blessed relief, isn’t 
it?” 

“O El, relief is no name for it. Those 
people have simply lived with us for the 
past year, Not a day but Mrs Miller came 
over for a ‘drawing of tea,’ or a flatiron, 
or milk for the cats, or a pint of kerosene; 
or Miss Miller suddenly appeared with a 
demand for cough medicine, or hop pil- 
low, or hot water bag, or Miss Sophy put 
in a modest claim for crimping pins, or 
sewing silk, or dress pattern. It wasn’t 
the fact of their borrowing that worried 
me,—I borrow things myself sometimes; it 
was the endlessness of it.” 

“Poor Bessie!" said her husband, com- 
passionately, as he helped himself to the 
gravy. “It was hard. I ought to have 
brought back a dozen small flags from 
town with me to decorate the table in an 
appropriate manner, on this festal day. 
I’m just as glad as you are that they are 
gone. We're too confoundedly neighborly 
—that’s the trouble with us.” 

“It wasn’t easy to be otherwise,” re- 
turned Bessie, “with such a short dis- 
tance between our white frame house and 
their brown frame one.” 

“Well, let it be distinctly understood, 
hereafter, that the white framers are to 
have no dealings with the brown framers, 
no matter who moves in. My gracious, 
Bess, did I tell you how that oldest Miller 
girl played it on me? Just while I was 
plowing that strip near their house she 
started to saw some fagots. Not with a 
bucksaw, mind you, but with a miserable 
little hand saw. She’d go zeek, zeek, zeek, 
zeek, and then stop and put- her hand to 
her side and look pathetfcally at me. I 
was pretty mad, for I knew it was a put- 
up job, but of course I couldn’t stand it 
to see any female in distress, so I let my 
horses stand while I got a decent saw and 
cleaned up the whole pile for her.”’ 
“What an imposition!” exclaimed Bes- 
sie. “Well, we'll not be neighborly any 


more, El. We'll be just as selfish and 
comfortable as we can be. It is such a 
luxury to be alone. I mean to spend the 
entire afternoon in reading stories and en- 
joying my precious solitude. Oh, did you 
get the new magazines I asked for?’ 

Elton blushed a little, awkwardly. ‘“‘Why, 
no, Bess, I didn’t. I know they were only 
ten cents each, but I paid out such a lot 
of money on the new harness I was posi- 
tively afraid to spend a cent more.”’ 

“Never mind,”’ said his wife, forgivingly. 
“T'll find something to read.”’ 

Bessie Vincent had an active mind, which 
continually demanded something to occupy 
it. As she had been married only a year, 
her household cares were not numerous; 
and although she was heartily glad to be 
rid of the troublesome Millers, she began 
unconsciously to crave some interest that 
should take their place. A few weeks later 
Eiiton told her that a new family was mov- 
ing into the brown frame house. “I don’t 
know anything about them,” he said, ‘but 
we must guard against being neighborly. 
We know the awful consequences of that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“T should think we did!”’ said Bessie, with 
a reminiscent sigh. ‘‘We don’t want to seed 
down that residence with any more dry 
goods and groceries.”’ 

So the “new family’’ were steadily ig- 
nored through the winter and spring, but 
with the long, warm days of July, the time 
of open windows and out-of-door living, 
Bessie found her eyes frequently wander- 
ing to the shaded brown veranda, where 
the neglected new neighbors formed the 
habit of eating their supper. They appeared 
to be a young married couple ‘ike them- 
selves. Not intolerably and self-conscious- 
ly young, but just comfortably so. They 
had a pleasant little way of leaning to- 
ward each other across the round table, 
while they talked, and then leaning back 
again to laugh. Bessie discovered that El- 
ton’s eyes also were wandering across the 
narrow field. . 

“Haven't they been over yet?’ he asked 
abruptly, one evening. 

“Certainly not,” she repiied, indignantly. 
“It’s our place to call on them first.” 

They looked across again at the grace- 
ful woman in white and the young man, 
who was helping her clear the table. Then 
he said, “It would never do for us to be 
neighborly.” 

“Certainly not. We don’t know how 
many cats they may keep. The Millers had 
eight, and they were always borrowing 
stuff to feed them on.” 

“It grinds me even yet,” said Elton, ‘‘to 
think how they made me saw wood. If I’d 
been running that establishment, I’d have 
sawed wood by cat power before I’d have 
bothered my neighbors with it.” 

“So would I,”’ declared Bessie. And then 
they laughed wildly at the vision evoked 
by the words. 


PART II. 


One evening in September Elton came in 
with the mail from the postoffice. “Back 
so soon?” queried his wife in surprise. “I 
thought you walked up.” 

“I started to walk, but those new peopiz 
overtook me and insisted on my riding with 
them, and they made me ride back too.” 
His cheek was red and he did not meet her 
eyes. 

“Oh, Elton! After all you’ve said about 
us keeping our distance. I wonder at you.” 

“Well, a long walk is no fun after you’re 
dead tired. And besides, what could I say? 
‘No, thank you, I’d rather walk than be 
thrown in your company’? That would be 
rather,pointed, it seems to me.” 

“But it’s awful to take a kindness from 
those you've avoided.” 

“Why, Bessie, they acted as if I was do- 
ing them a kindness. They’re real nice peo- 
ple. They laugh at the same kind of jokes 
that we laugh at.” 

“Oh, then they must be nice,”’ said Bessie. 
‘People with a sense of humor never make 
themselves a nuisance to others.” 

“And they think just as much of each 
other and have just as good times together 
as we do and have.” 

“Well,” said Bessie, “remorse is begin- 
ning to gnaw. I see I shall have to call on 
Mrs Irwin to-morrow.” 

“I wish you would.” 

The next day Mrs Vincent, with a guilty 
little tremor, presented herself’at the brown 
door. Mrs Irwin, who opened it, was not 
very warmdy cordial. “I did not expect 
you quite so soon,” she said without any 
movement toward shaking hands 

“What a horrid, satrical thing she is!” 
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thought Bessie with inward indignation. 
I wish I hadn’t come.” 

“Did you bring the book?’’ asked Mrs 
Irwin, 

‘What book?” asked the guest in aston- 
ishment. “I am Mrs Vincent, your near- 
est neighbor.”’ 

“Oh, exclaimed Mrs Irwin, in a tone of 
mingled vexation and pleasure,’’ what a 
blind bat I am!” She took Bessie’s hand 
in a warm clasp. “I am _ so glad to 
see you. I can’t see anything scarcely 
without my glasses, and I took you for 
that pretty agent, you know; that school- 
girl who is making a little money by 
selling books. You must have thought it 
a chilly greeting, but we have hardly any 
money left after settling the grocer’s bill 
last night; so I wasn’t prepared to pay 
for the book I ordered..”’ 

When a woman is nearer 30 than 20, it is 
hard for her to be angry with another 
woman who mistakes her for a schoolgirl. 
“You seem to have a good many books and 
magazines already,’’ remarked the molli- 
fied visitor, glancing at the well-filled 
shelves. 

“Yes, but they are not much good to me. 
Even with glasses, my eyes trouble me a 
good deal, so I can’t read much, and my 
husband is usually too tired to read aloud 
after dark.” 

“Why, I just love to read,” said Bessie, 
‘but we can’t afford books.” 

“Here is a magazine story,” continued 
the hostess, “that I am ready to weep over. 
Not that it’s pathetic, but the print is 
small.” 

“Let me Have it,” said Bessie eagerly. 
She read it aloud in distinct and appreci- 
ative tones that delighted ther listener. 
Then she read another, and then another. 

“Why, I’ve been here two hours,’ she 
cried at last, rising in dismay. ‘“‘What an 
unconventional visit! But I’ve enjoyed 
every moment of it.” 

“So have I,” said Mrs Irwin. “I am 
going to return your call to-morrow. May 
I bring an armful of periodicals along?’ 

“Yes, do, please. I have lost a year of 
pleasure by not knowing you before. The 
reason I was so unneighborly was—was—” 

“Was what?” asked her new friend 
sympathetically. 

Bessie laughed as she ran down the steps. 

“T think I’ll not tell you—not this time. 
I’m very much ashamed of myself for one 
thing, and another reason is that I can’t 
deny myself the pleasure of telling my hus- 
band at supper to-night that we were to- 
gether for two mortal hours, and never 
talked one single word of gossip!” 


I 





A Fishing Party—If the people of our 
neighborhood wish to spend a pleasant day, 
with just fun from morning until night, 
they get together three or four families 
with well-filled lunch baskets, and start 
for the Ohio river, there to spend the day 
in fishing, boat riding and games of all 
kinds. We start early in the morning (usu- 
ally some fine Saturday in May) in large 
two-horse wagons, and oh, what a jolly 
ride, of about five miles or more! When 
we arrive at the river, some take buckets 
and go after fresh-water, which can be had 
only a few steps away, others search for 
sticks with which te make a fire, which 
is made between two logs rolled together, 
and still others go for the fish, which can 
be bought already cleaned. The women 
prepare to do the cooking, while the girls 
set the table on the ground, and soon the 
odor of frying fish and boiling coffee is 
wafted upon the breeze. At the sound of 


the dinner call we bound up the beach 


ready to do our part in helping to unload 
the groaning table. No dinner ever tasted 
so good before, with fingers as forks and 
a@ paper plate, and then (oh, joyful thought) 
no dishes to wash. Then we promenade on 
the beach, or enjoy a quiet chat in the 
shade of a tree, or have a delightful skiff 
ride, for there are many places of inter- 
est both up and down the river to visit. 
The time for home-going comes all too 
soon and as we bid our friends good-bye, 
we.say, “We will have another next year.’ 
[M. T. E., Ohio. 





“T hope you will never hazard your 
money on horse racing,” said the father to 
his son, who was about to°go to college. 
“No, father,” replied the son humbly, “but 
how about church bazaars?”’—[Ohio State 
Journal. 


“We're only brother and sister now,” said 
the little boy to his sister. “‘But just you 
— till we grow up—then we'll be rela- 
tions.”’ 


























The First Home-Leaving. 


MRS FRANE A- BRECK. 





The first to go from home! our hearts are sore, 
With sense of something needful that is lost; 
We do not hear her step as heretofore, 
When all her paths by all our own were 
crossed. 
How can we walk these separate roads? 
How will she bear life’s heavier loads? 


She never left the dear home nest before, 

And she may find the world outside less kind. 

Our sheltering love has always wrapped her 
o’er; 

And now, instead of love, what may she find? 

O, Father comfort her and bless! 

How will she bear the loneliness? : 
One less dear face at meals! We miss her so! 
One less dear smile to glorify our day! 

One less dear form to kneel, in prayer bowed 


low, 
One less goodnight and kiss to cheer our way! 
O, loving, blessed Comforter, 
Give comfort unto us and her! 


Perhaps the feeble wings will 
strong; 
Perhaps her life will better, larger grow. 
And she may learn to sing a sweeter song; 
To bless the sad wherever she shall go. 
We'll trust her, then, in thy kind care. 
O, guide and guard her every where! 


[Concluded.] 


The Flower Girl of Issy. 


By Marion Dickinson. 


grow more 





CHAPTER Iv. 


‘“‘We are already in the Rue de Seve,” 
Julie announced, after a hasty glance. 
“Give orders, Madame, to turn into the Rue 
de Babilone and stop in the first cross 

* street leading to the Rue de Varenne. Say 
the old woman is to be left there. Ah! 
Madame, the time has come! 
that you are old and bent, now, and keep 
your hands hidden. Do you remember the 
directions I gave you?” 

“To the gardener’s house? Yes. But how 
will your mother know me—if I succeed in 
reaching your home?” 

“My mother expects you,” Julie answered. 
‘‘Madame, are you ready? We are near the 
place.”’ 

Bleonore smiled sadly. “God bless you 
for what you have done this day, Julie!’ 
and the aristocrat kissed the peasant upon 
her trembling lips. 

At that instant, they turned into ‘the 
semi-darkness of the lane, and the carriage 
stopped. Julie pushed the door open. 

‘Now go,” she sobbed. “God keep you!’ 

With simulated, difficulty, Madame 
D’Epinay . descended from her carriage. 
Dropping a courtesy, she pressed closely to 
the wall, to let the carriage pass, and in 
a moment (more, was left alone. 

“Now, my part is to be played!” and 
Julie dréw a long bteath, as the coach 
rolled into, the. Rue de Varenne. In an in- 
stant, her face blanched, for, not far dis- 
tant, though still out of sight, sounded the 
voices of a.rabble singing the Ca Ira. Press- 
ing -her face, to the glass, she saw, with 
a lightenéd heart, that they were close to 
their destination, and, there, at the iron 
gate,. stood,,.D’Alembert, gazing anxiously 
down. the, streét. As the coach stopped, he 
hurried to the door and_ tore it open. 
“Bleonore,’’ .he exclaimed, “I have been 
wild with anxiety. Why—!”’ 
ke started, as Julie turned toward him; 
but.a. finger laid upon her lips checked his 
exclamation of dismay. At a gesture from 
her he. offered his arm, and Julie, with a 
handkerchief held to her face, accepted his 
assistance. As her foot touched the ground, 

-a shout -arose at the end of the street, and 
a crowd of women poured into the, Rue de 
Varenne. 

At sight of the coach standing before the 
entrance to Madame D’Epinay’s mansion, 
the shouts -were redoubled, to rise to the 
pitch of malice, as the mob caught a 
glimpse of the slender figure passing 
through the gate. At the sinister sound, 
D’Alembert stopped, and his face. grew 


dark. ‘‘What does this mean?” he asked 
impeériously. ‘Where is Madame D’Epi- 
nay?” 


“She is safe, I hope,” Julie sdbbed, with 
excitement. ‘But hasten, for they are com- 
ing here. Gogo!” she urged; relinquish- 
ing his arm, as she felt her strength flag. 
"“T will follow.” 

“Bar the gate behind us!’ D’Alembert 


Don’t forget, 
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shouted to a servant, and seizing Julie in 
his arms, ran with her to the house. 

“My cousin—where is she?’ he cried, as 
he set the girl upon her feet ir the hall. 
His distress could no longer be contrelled. 

“She has been warned and its making her 
escape. Those women are eoming here, but 
they saw me and mistook me for Madame, 
who will thus gain time. Now—save your- 
self! There may yet be a chance. Go— 
go!” 

But D’Alembert made no move to leave 
her. He issued his orders rapidly to the 
group of frightened servants, who failed to 
note that their mistress was not present. 
Under his cool leadership, the massive doors 
were closed, the servants armed with what- 
ever weapons the house could muster, and 
all was ready for the impending attack. 

“Now, tell me all,” D’Alembert said, 
leading Julie into the salon and closing the 
door behind them; and she told her story 
as he paced nervously up an. down the spa- 
cious room. 

Without, the shouts grew louder, and 
fierce blows were rained upon the iron gate. 
D’Alembert listened intently, then. wun- 
sheathed his sword, which gleamed in the 
late sunlight, shining through the lofty 
windows. “I have seen the mob before,’’ 
he said grimly. ‘“‘We would gladly have 
died for our king, but he placed it beyond 
our power and nothing was left but flight. 
Now my time has come for action.” 

Julie, listening to the turmoil without, 
hardly heeded him. Feeling—poor child— 
that her moments were few, she tried to 
pray; but the cruel voices rang in her ears 
and terror benumbed her brain. With a 
resounding crash the gate gave way, and 
through the defenceless garden, the harpies 
rushed upon the . house. There was the 
shiver of breaking glass, as a shower of 
stones shattered, the windows and spun 
across the floor to their feet. One small 
missile struck Julie on the hand, but she 
quickly concealed the injury in the folds of 
her dress. 

“Go in there,” said.D’Alembert, authori- 
tatively, pushing the heavy hangings aside 
and disclosing the- door of a small room 
beyond. “It is a poor hiding place, but it 
is the best we can do now. Poor child!’’ 
and the brilliant. eyes looked sadly down 
upon the slender figure clad in his cousin’s 
trailing robes. “Yes—you have deceived 
them. Heaven grant you may not pay the 
penalty! Go—I say! At once!” and he 
pushed the resisting girl into the next room 
and closed the door upon her. 

He was only just in time, for, intimidat- 
ed by the mob, the.servants fied in terror, 
leaving the door unguarded, and with a 
rush of trampling feet the invaders 
streamed into the stately room. 

“Madame D’Epinay!”’ was the hoarse cry. 
“Show us the king’s friend!’ and torrents 
of abuse followed. 

With his back against the wall, D’Alem- 
bert swung his sword in flashing circles and 


kept a clear space before him. *“Madame 
D’Epinay is not here,’ he said in clear 
tones. 


“You lie,’’ came a voice from the throng, 
which was, for a moment, intimidated by 
the hostile determination in his bearing. 
“You lie, and we will prove it!’ 

At this defiance, an ominous. murmur 
arose in their midst. Obeying the pressure 
from the rear, the mob surged forward. 
D’Alembert set his teeth and ‘grasped his 
sword more firmly, when, suddenly, the 
door behind him was. thrown Open and Julie 
Rameau, with shining eyes and imperious 
air, swept to his side. 

‘Look at me!” she cried. “Am I the one 
you seek?” and her’ eyes ranged over the 
astonished faces. For a moment the crowd 
wavered. D’ Alembert groaned aloud. 
There was now no escape for the girl. 

Again came ‘the clear voice, without a 


tremor of fear. ‘“‘Loek!” she urged. “Is 
there nobody here who knows me?’ 

“It is Julie Rameau!” somebody ex- 
claimed ih consternation. ‘Traitor!’ 


Julie turned swiftly upon the speaker. It 
was the woman whom she had ovérheard 
upon thé bridge, but hers was not the only 
familiar face. 

“Margot,” and the girl leveled a finger 
at the woman, “do you know who saved 
you from starvation, a year’ ago? Who 
sent fuel to Kathi? ‘Who gave: the little 
coffin for Jeanne’s baby? I have never told 
you, for I have’ been forbidden, but yeu 
shaH know now. It was the woman you 
seek to-day~your best friend in the’ hour 
of need—and not yours. only, for I see many 
who have known Her charity.. If loving and 
reverencing Madame D’Epinay makes me 


one, then—-I am a iraitor!’ ‘Throwing out 
her arms with a gesture ef surrender, Julie 
stepped toward the silent throng. - 

But the fickle temper of the mob had 
shifted. With an impulsive movement, 
Margot clasped the girl in a hearty em- 
brace, and in place of cries of vengeance, 
“Long live the Madame!” echoed from the 
vaulted ceiling. “Long life to Julie Ra- 
meau!”’ 

With shamed faces and subdued voices, 
the threng slowly dispersed. There was 
the shuffle of many feet wpon-the gravel 
of the garden paths. Once moré, @ ¢heer 
arose as the women flocked through the 
yawning gateway—then silence fell, 

Above the green vistas of the garden, 
the evening sky threw its glowing span. 
Somewhere in the tops of the tall trees, 
now touched with the fieeting gold of the 
setting sun, a bird began its vesper song. 
Through the shattered wifdows drifted this 
voice of peace to the two silent figures 
standing motionless amid the shadows in 
the deserted room. With a full heart, 
D’Alembert turned his head and listened 
until the song was hushed. 

“Julie—our good angel—but for you——!”’ 

He sprang forward with a cry of dismay, 
but, before he could reach’ her, Julié Ra- 
meau slid, fainting, to the floor. _ 

The pale erescent of the neW moon had 
dipped into the west, and only the glowing 


stars kept watch when two shrouded Tes 
emerged from the silent house and vanished 
in the gloom of the deserted street. Their 


faces weré set toward freedom and safety. 

Meanwhile,how fared Madame D’Epinay? 
Obedient to Julie’s instructions Eleonore 
muffled her hands in the cloak, lest their 
delicacy betray her, and with bent shoul- 
ders and downcast face, crept in the direc- 
tion of des Invalides. Fortunately, the ex- 
citement at the Tuileries still held the popu- 
lace, and wayfarers were few. There came 
the rumble of wheels, and, with a fluttering 
heart. Eleonore saw that it was Madame 
de Sabrah’s coach that was close upon her. 
Through the cloud of dust, a haughty face 
looked out upon the old woman, shrinking 
against the wall in obedience to the coach- 
man’s shout of warning. 

“If I might but have spoken one word!” 
Eleonore sighed, wistfully, then nervously 
hurried on, for a woman was approaching 
who eyed her curiously as she passed, then 
said, half doubtfully: 

“Good day, Mother Lamont.” 

Eleonore’s heart gave a leap. Not dar- 
ing to trust her voice, she made no re- 
sponse, but kept.on her way as if she had 
not heard. To her relief, the woman did 
not follow, but stood watching her until a 
bend in the street hid her from sight. 
Peering from under the cap, Bleonore saw, 
with relief, the shining dome of des In- 
valides. Shelter was at hand, 

Gaining the gardener’s house, the door 
was instantly opened, at her timid knock, 
and kind hands drew her within. 

“You are welcome,” the gardener said, 
earnestly, and welcome they made her to 
the best the poor cottage could afford. . 

“That may have. been MarYie Brozell,” La- 
mont said, thoughtfully, when Eleonore 
told her story. ‘‘If so, she will séon pass. 
I'll sit outside with my pipe lest she should 
come in to see the mother.” 

It was a wise preeaution, for he had not 
been long seated on the steps when the 
woman turned the corner, 

“How, -now, Jean?” she said, curtly, .“So 
your good mother no longer has a friendly 
word for her neighbors.”’ . 

Lamont lazily puffed out a blue cloud of 
smoke. “So it was you, Marie, who passed 
her. Well, well! Eyes..will grow dim and 
ears dull when one is old. You well know 
the mother iS a: good neighbor and.a true 
friend.” - : 

“So she is, Jean,’’ was the cordial answer. 
“To be sure,-she. did not look at me and 
the cap fairly hid her face, If it hadn’t 
been for that gray cloak, I wouldn’t have 
known her, and I’m not old, either.” 

Jean joined in her laugh with apparent 
heartiness; and smoked peacefully until 
long after the Woman’s door had closed. 

“That's settled,” he said; with a sigh of 
relief, as he Knocked the ashes from, his 


pipe. . 
Daylight lingered late; but at last dark- 
ness fell, and by the uncertain ‘light of the 
new moon, Lamont condutted his cogree to 
the breach near the military school, and, 
half lifting, half dragging Bleonore through 
the narrow opening, set her outside the 
barrier and bade her God- ; 
Creeping from shelter .to shelter, starfled 
at every sound, distrustful of the lines of 
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ghostly poplars that marked the high road, 
poor Eleonore wandered through the long 
night upon the plains of Vangirard. The 
heavy wovlen skirt -impeded her move- 
ments, the delicately-shod feet were un- 
fitted for such rough usage; unused to 
much exertion, she was ready to sink with 
fatigue had not terror spurred on her 
flagging strength. The sultry air oppressed 
her and the darkness seemed to close about 
her’ like a wall. 

“Tf there was only something to guide 
me,” she sobbed, “but I am _ hopelessly 
astray!” 

With a frightened gasp she sank down 
amid the tall grass, for not ten feet away, 
two mysterious figures, dimly visible in 
the starlight, hurried softly past. At the 
rustle of the undergrowth, they paused 
and turned, suspiciously, toward her. Hard- 
ly daring to breathe, Madame D’Epinay 
waited, hearing her heart beat loudly in 
her ears. Apparently, she made no fur- 
ther betrayal, for the figures passed away 
like shadows. Not long after, to her un- 
bounded joy, she discovered a familiar land- 
mark, and thenceforth all was plain. 

In the gray dawn she drew near her 
journey’s end. A light breeze woke to 
tease the poplar leaves into a protesting 
murmur, and overhead came muffled chirps 
as the birds stirred drowsily in their nests. 


From the village sounded the herdsman’s | 


pipe, summoning his motley crew of sheep, 
goats and pigs from their slumbers. 
Crouched in a thicket, Eleonore waited un- 
til the rabble had passed, and quiet once 
more reigned. 

The hamlet was wrapped in slumber as 
she passed up the straggling street, looking 
for the little house which Julie had de- 
scribed. 

“This must be the place,’’ she thought, 
stopping before a cottage neater than the 
rest, noting the gay garden and the pigeon 
house, whose crooning inmates were al- 
ready preening their feathers upon _ the 
heavy thatch of the cottage. A faint curl 
of smoke arose from the chimney and the 
door stood ajar. As she hesitatingly ap- 
proached, it swung wider open and a wo- 
man’s face looked out. 

Speechless, half fainting, Eleonore sank 
upon the door stone, putting up her arms 
like a little child to the pitying woman, then 
hiding her face in Mother Rameau’s gar- 
ments. 

There was a rustle behind her, and strong 
arms lifted her to her feet. ‘“‘Eleonore!”’ 
whispered a dear voice in her ear. 

With a cry of joy, she gazed in raptur- 
ous surprise from her cousin’s face, as he 
bent above her, to Julie, smiling through 
tears in the cottage doorway. 

“Courage, cousin,’’ D’Alembert cried. ‘‘The 
day is dawning in brightness. Let us take 
its. promise, Eleonore,’” and he_ smiled, 
though his voice trembled and the bright 
eyes grew misty. 

{The End.] 





Faithless Sir Poppy. 





{This interesting love tale is by Constance 
Train, 11 years old.] 
Sir Poppy was a gallant knight, 
-All dressed in flashing red; 
He was a very fickle wight, 
And cared not what he said. 


One day he met Miss Lily White, 
And straightway fell in love; 

He told her that he loved her 
And called her his sweet dove. 


Sweet Lily answered shyly, 
“O sir, if this be true, 

I really am so happy 
I don’t know what to do.” 


But alas! As our Sir Poppy 
Was going for a walk, 

He met a lovely Rose so pink 
Upon her slender stalk. 


“O Rose, be mine!’’ he murmured. 
“How dare you speak!” she said. 

*“‘Where is your taste; Sir Poppy? 
I’m pink and you are red.”’ 


Sir Poppy swiftly fled away 
To seek his Lily fair. 

How could he her true love betray? 
Her head was bowed with care. 


She died; her heart was broken. 
Her soul with grief was wrought. 
She left him as a token 
A sweet forget-me-not. 


He laid him down beside her, 

» Turned up his toes and died, 

And Rose soon found them lying 
Together side by side. 
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Teaching Boys to Cook. 


HENRY M. COBURN. 





It may be said that a man is not expected 
to cook in a family or elsewhere, unless he 
fits himself fer the business of a profes- 
sional cook. Well, let us see. When I was 
a boy, my mother used to make a great 
many buckwheat cakes, and I often watched 
her. One morning Iasked her to let me try to 
fry the cakes, and she did; at the same 
time giving me some simple directions. A 
few weeks after this, mother was not feel- 
ing well, and I told her I would make 
the cakes, and that I would put a border 
on them, that is, fry them brown. None of 
the boarders complained of the cakes, but 
they disappeared about as fast as I could 
fry them. 

When I became a young man.I went into 
the army of «he Potomac, and most of the 
time the solaiers cooked their own meals, 
though occasionally we had a company 
cook. While near the Rapidan river, I 
was detailed on extra duty and another 
soldier’ with me. We made a small log 
house, and built a very fair fireplace, in 
which we could cook any provisions that 
came to hand. About Christmas I received 
from home 20 pounds of buckwheat flour, 
some butter .nd maple sugar, and a small 
amount of soda and cream of tartar. One 
morning I made. some buckwheat cakes 
and saw my comrades eyeing them wist- 
fully. So _I asked John to try some, and 
after he had finished he said: 

“You beat any woman I ever saw for 
making cakes.”’ 

I told him they tasted good because he 
had been living on hardtack and salt pork, 
and he replied: 

“Oh, no! I can tell good cakes, and yours 
are some of the best I ever tasted.’’ 

But I did not pay much attention to what 
John said, for I considered it quite a sim- 
ple thing to make good cakes. And besides 
learning to cook, I think a boy should be 
taught how to put a decent patch on a 


coat, how to darn his socks, and also the- 


best way of washing his linen. All this 
knowledge may come Handy to him in af- 
ter life. 

Several years ago the writer was working 
on a large farm below Wilmington, Del. 
The owner lived five miles away, but he 
had a young man and his wife hired to at- 
tend to the cooking, the milking, etc. Be- 
coming dissatisfied, the young couple ran 
away in the night. When the owner drove 
up in the morning, I told him the young 
people had taken French leave, and he re- 
plied: 

“T am glad of it. But, say, you have been 
a soldier and perhaps you can cook.”’ 

I told him to drive back to town, buy 
some beef for an Irish stew, and a large 
iron® pot, a coffee pot, etc, and I would 
attend to the cooking, but the young man 
had carried off milk pans, stove, kitchen 
furniture, etc (which belonged to him), so 
that there was nothing left to cook with or 
to put the fresh milk in. 

In a few hours the owner returned with 
abundant supplies, and from that time I 
attended to the cooking for several hired 
men, and besides milking six cows I 
skimmed the milk and made the butter for 
several months. I heard no complaint from 
anyone, and as long as the proprietor found 
no fault, of course I was satisfied. 

I have stated the above, not because I 
claim any credit as a cook, but to show 
how handy it is to possess even a tolera- 
ble knowledge of cooking in case of sick- 
ness or accident, or unforeseen circum- 
stances. By all means, let boys be taught 
how to cook and wash and mend, for on 
many a hunting or fishing excursion such 
knowledge will prove most serviceable. 


A Kind Storekeeper. 


G. W. A., NEW YORK. 








I remember dressing in my mother’s 
clothes, having parties, keeping store with 
pins for money, making mud pies, dressing 
dolls and mimicking everything I saw oth- 
ers do, but better than all of these was the 
first long trip I can remember. I was about 
four years old and my father, mother, 
brother and myself were going on an ex- 
cursion trip to New Hampshire, to see thé 
great landslide, and also to visit my uncle, 
who lived near there. This was a great 
pleasure to me, as I chiefly remembered my 
uncle by the presents he always brought 
me when. he came to see us. 

When the day arrived, my mother had a 
toothache and decided to stay at home, 





but wanted father and me to go, that I 
might not be disappointed. I do not re- 
member much about the landslide, but, my, 
what glorious times I had with my big 
cousins, who teased me, played with me, 
rowed me on the river and fed me enough 
candy to give a horse the colic. 

I remember my aunt took me along when 
she did some trading at the store, and the 
merchant asked me if I liked candy. I 
bashfully replied ‘Yes,’ and when he 
asked what kind I liked, I pointed at them 
and said, “This and that and that,” and 
so on until I had named nearly all he had. 
My aunt and the storekeeper laughed, while 
he handed me a bag filled with all the 
kinds I had named, and [I held him in 
grateful memory for many a day. When 
I began to feel sick, however, I was sure it 
wasn’t the candy. 

Sometimes one of my cousins would take 
me along when he went fishing, but I pre- 
ferred playing in the garret and cracking 
chestnuts with my younger cousin, al- 
though I guess he did most of the cracking 
while I did the eating. We often made 
pictures with tailor’s chalk (my uncle was 
a tailor), and when I went home, they gave 
me some red, blue and white ones of which 
I was very choice. I was glad to get back 
to my mother and baby brother again, and 
had something to talk and think about for 
many a day. 





Nanny. 


M. I. B. 





Sometimes when I wish a little diversion 
and want to get away from the world and 
its cares, I take a newspaper or journal 
and go to the orchard to find Nanny. At 
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NANNY, SCRATCHING ON THE DOOR FOR 
ADMITTANCE, 


first she is usually found nipping the fra- 
grant clover blooms, but at the sound of 
my voice she gives a little bleat of joy. and 
comes bounding to meet me. Then she 
wants to be played with;-she likes to have 
her woolly coat rubbed and patted like a 
little dog. When I> get comfortably seat- 
ed, Nanny. does‘ not want to. be quiet, so 
that I can read, ‘but’ keéps nipping’ all 
around the edge of my ‘paper to sée what 
it is; finding that it is nothing good to eat, 
she then gets behind me and pulls at my 
apron strings till they come,untied; then 
she tries to bite the buttons off my dress 
and shoes, and failing in this, she pulls 
out all’ the pins she can ‘find and drops 
them in the grass. After -pulling off my 
bonnet strings, I become so provoked at her 
familiarity that I have to box her ears, 
upon which she penitently lays her head 
on my shoulder and-mischievously shows 
the whites of her eyes. After being played 
with for some.time, she lies down near by 
and I resume my reading. 

I think I. forgot to add that Nanny. is 
a little Shropshire lamb. Her face and 
legs are black, her body is fat and round 
and her legs are short. She is not an or- 
dinary lamb but is akin to fine stock. One 
day, in April, I went into-the field and 
found the poor little mite cuddled up beside 
its dead mother; it had been raining and 
its ‘little woolly coat was wet through. I 
gathered it up and carried it home; then I 
fed it warm milk from the bottle and fixed 
it a nice home in a barrel filled with clean 
straw, and ever since Nanny. has thrived so 
that she is now so heavy that I can hardly 
lift her. She is now so large that the bot- 
tle and nipple have been discarded, and 
Nanny drinks her milk out of a pan like 
a little sheep. I couldn’t get a photograph 
of Nanny, so I have made a pencil sketch 
of her, scratching on the door for admit- 
tance. . 




















STORIES 


Pig and Pullet. 


M. C. YOUNG, TEXAS, 





A ‘few years ago my husband built a 
large struw stack in one corner of the lot, 
and there the hogs and chickens were wont 
to root and scratch at will. An old hen 
soon stole a nest in one corner and hatched 
out a fine lot of biddies, while only a few 
feet away, the old black sow had made 
her bed, and found a litter of pigs. The 
old sow and her neighbor, the hen, with 
their families, lived very amicably to- 
gether, but as opossums, skunks and rats 
were numerous, the chickens went one by 
one until there was only one left, a beau- 
tiful white pullet. The old hen and her 
chicken continued to roost in the nest, and 
very soon the hen was missing. 

For a day or two the chicken seemed lost, 
and chirped incessantly, but as the nights 
were cool, she crept up nearer and nearer 
to the pigs, until she finally sat among 
them. After this she never left them, but 
would follow them wherever they went. 
The old sow seemed very proud of her pro- 
tege. and would suffer nothing to molest 
it. While the sow and pigs would be eat- 
ing, the chicken would hop upon the trough 
and pick the bits of food, as busily as if 
she were. afraid of missing her dinner. 
Whenever the sow would lie down, the 
chicken would hop upon her side, and there 
sit, contentedly picking herself. The chil- 
dren would very often run after the chick- 
en, trying to catch it, but the old sow 
would make such a fuss that they were 
glad to let it alone. After a few months, 
the pullet sought, of her own accord, more 
congenial company, though she never 
seemed to entirely forget her adopted 
mother. 


My Companien and Playmate. 


IRMA. 





[See cut on Page 109.]} 

Before you, you see the gentlest of crea- 
tures—a French-Canadian pony, the com- 
panion and playmate of my brother and 
myself. We call him French, because of 
his descent. In color he is a dark, mottled 
fawn, with pale, tawny mane and tail. 
Beautiful as he is in color, yet his eyes are 
far more so, being large, dark and gentle. 
His looks show his character as he has not 








FORTUNATE KITTY! 


one bad habit, unless a little trick could be 
called bad—which he has of “nipping” at 
a black companion horse, who detests such 
liberties, which French knows, but which 
adds to his delight in teasing. But to 
brother and me he has always been gentle. 
When I was only four years old, we would 
hitch him to our little sled and have rides 
(by the hour. Many the drift that rolled us 
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under his feet. Instantly he would stop 
and look around to see what was the mat- 
ter, and stand perfectly still until we 
scrambled on the sled and told him to go. 
Later on we hitched him to the running 
gears of an old wagon, and played it was a 
fire engine going to a fire. French seemed 
to enter into the play and enjoy it as much 
as we. *“Twas then he would do his best 
running, and fairly fly over the ground, 
with us clinging on thé old wagon for dear 
life. The only one who did not enjoy it 
was our mother, who feared we would meet 
with an accident, and finally caused us to 
drop that play. About the age of seven I 
was permitted to ride him, and he still 
serves me faithfully. It is French and I 
ready for a ride that you see before you. 
But there are sad incidents connected 
with French’s history, as well as the happy 
ones I have given you. While yet a colt in 
the wilds of Canada, he became the one 
treasure of a colored man, whose whole 
heart seemed to center in him. The negro 
in his wandering came to the states, and 
finally to Pennsylvania. With his pony 
he was able to make money enough to keep 
both comfortable. But a sad misfortune 
befell him. He lost the sight of his eyes, 
and he could no longer care for his be- 
loved pony, and was compelled to sell him. 
A kind gentleman became the owner of 
French, and a little later he came into the 
possession of my father, and so our com- 
panion. The other incident was in the de- 
stroying of our barn by fire. An older 
brother at the risk of his life dashed 
through the flames and brought French to 
safety. But his mottled coat was all cov- 
ered with blisters and for a while he suf- 
fered a good deal, but that is over now. 





Old Kate and Her Lamb—When I was a 
little boy, nine years of age (that was 58 
years ago), my father had an old white 
mare named Kate. A neighboring farmer 
who kept sheep made me a present of a 
very pretty lamb. Having no other place 
for my pet, it was placed in the stable with 
old Kate. She at once adopted the lamb, 
seemingly as fond of it as if it had been 
her own colt. When fed her grain, she 
would shove a portion to the end of her 
manger for the lamb before she commenced 
eating herself. When led out to water, she 
always waited for the lamb to drink first. 
This went on for several months, when one 
day. my father hitched up old Kate to go 
on a business trip to town, some 12 miles 
away. By some accident the lamb was not 
secured, and followed, and was not dis- 
covered until he had gone two or three 
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miles. Not caring te be bothered, he threw 
it into a pasture where there was a flock 
of sheep. When he returned, old Kate was 
placed in the stable as usual. The next 
morning it was discovered that she had 
rooted the hay out of her manger, but had 
eaten nothing. Like Rachel, she mourned 
for her loved one, but-it was not.—[J. S. M. 


Three Loving Friends—The friends are 
Skip, a little black and white dog, and a 
pair of great Hereford oxen, with white 
faces, that look as though they had been 
into the milk pail. When the oxen are 
yoked to the cart, Skip is generally frisk- 
ing around them. He sits up and licks 
their noses and eyes, first one ox and then 
the other. The oxen lick Skip’s face, and 
then he feels very happy. Once when I 
went to get our mail, the oxen were stand- 
ing yoked to the cart, waiting for their 
masters. Skip was watching them, but 
where do you suppose he was? He was 
lying on top of the yoke. I have seen him 
several times when he was up there. His 
master said that sometimes Skip went into 
the stable, and climbed upon the back of 
one of the oxen and lay down there. When 
the oxen go to market with wood, Skip 
has to be tied up, because if he was at 
liberty, he would run away and follow the 
oxen.—[Marjory March. 





Jocko and Beauty—Not long ago one of 
our horses became very lame, and had to 
be tied in the stall for several months. We 
fed her on the best hay and also dug car- 
rots once a day for her. My pet monkey, 
Jocko, grew to be fast friends with Beauty. 
The hostler fed Beauty, but we soon grew 
to see her barley box and hay trough were 
never empty. So John, the coachman, took 
it in hand, but he declared there were 
“spooks” about, for his luck was the same. 
Qne day we children watched. Pretty soon 
aere came Jocko in with an armful of car- 
‘ots; he gave these to Beauty and then 
filled her barley box. She whinnied as if 
pleased, and Jock chattered, and we think 
he grinned! To prove he was the “spook,” 
we shut him up next day, but when it came 
noon hour he chattered and showed his 
teeth until we let him out, when the per- 
formance was repeated.—[Florence B. Da- 
vis, California. 


——$——— 


Sarah: I think this custom of hanging 
mistletoe on the chandelier is simply idiotic 

Tom: So do I. Why can’t they hang it in 
the conservatory or in a window seat or 
some place like that? 
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Squab Raising as a Business. 


JOHN W. VAIL, VERMONT. 





[A good many women on our farms are 
becoming interested in squab raising for 
market purposes. This article from prac- 
tical experience will answer some of the 
questions often asked.] 

The business of squab raising is not 
extensively carried on, yet there are people 
who devote their time to this occupation 
and derive from it satisfactory returns. It 
brings greater proportionate gains than 
poultry keeping. The pigeon house should 
be kept as warm in winter and as cool in 
summer as possible. When squabs are 
raised during winter the temperature must 
be kept-above the freezing point. It is 
advisable to separate the sexes for two 
months during the year. This can be done 
either in very cold weather or at molting 
time, which comes in September and 
October. 

A little hemp seed during the molting 
season aids greatly in putting on new 
feathers. It should always be kept on hand 
and fed at intervals during the year. It is 
a good tonic for the sick ones. Cracked 
corn is the best diet for breeders, as it 
is fat producing and promotes the rapid 
growth of the squab. Whole corn should 
not be given to those with young as the 
squabs cannot easily digest it and it’ often 
lodges in their necks. Neither should rye 
be fed to old or young ones as it acts as 
an emetic. Doves are very fond of salt, but 
if given too much at one time without first 
becoming accustomed to it, they will drink 
a good supply of water and then die. 

The female skips a day in laying her eggs, 
therefore a close watch should be kept of 
all nests and the first egg removed and re- 
pl.ced by a dummy or nest-egg. As soon 
as the second one is laid, replace the first. 
This insures hatching both at the same 
time and giving each-an equal chance for 
life, whereas if one hatches a day or two 
before the other, it gets the start and 
being stronger secures more than its share 
of food. 

Squabs reach the best eating period in 
from four to five weeks. At this age the 
quills are soft and they dress much easier 
and are not so apt to tear. The average 
weight of marketable squabs dressed is ten 
ounces. The price varies from 40 to 60 cents 
per pair. During the summer a ready sale 
can be found among city people at their 
summer cottages. In the winter they may 
be sent to the same customers at théir city 
homes, or disposed of in market. People 
who demand such a delicacy as squabs are 
willing to pay for them, and the market 
is not overcrowded. 


A “Rest Time.” 


gE. B. 





The good time that has lasted in my 
mind, and rests me to this day, was my 
first visit to Chautauqua, Framingham, 
Mass. My hands and heart had been more 
than full with farmhouse work. and the 
severe sickness of my mother, when there 
came an oportunity for a three days’s visit 
to Chautauqua, which was accepted. Food 
was prepared for the three days, and one 
morning, bright and early, with a sister 
and friend, I found myself on the cars, 
steaming away from care and work. By 
the time the grounds were reached, care 
had fled from my mind, and as I entered 
that charming, quiet nook, I felt that 1 
was in fairyland. 

Restful were the quiet lanes,,pretty the 
cottages with the newly seeded grass plots 
in front of them, dotted with flowers and 
decorated with ferns, flags and banners, 
that were placed along the paths. Yet 
there was something beyond this picture 
of restfulness for body and eye. There was 
food for the tired brain, found in the va- 
rious halls of learning scattered about the 
grove. Anyone could find a seat in them 
and learn about the Bible characters, or 
the histories of countries, or gain knowl- 
edge of mythological personages. 

The climax of my rest time came when 
the chorus and instrumentalists rendered 
the cantata, Queen Esther. As the music 


floated over that lighted auditorium, out 
into the darkness of the night, into Na- 
ture’s temple, there came a feeling of rest 
and serenity into my soul that finds its per- 
fect fulfillment beyond this world. 


All “Tried and True.” 


A MASSACHUSETTS FARMER’S WIFE. 








Cream Custard Pie: Scald 1% cups new 
milk, to this add 1 tablespoon flour mixed 
with % cup sugar. When thickened, stir 
in 1 eup sweet cream beaten to a froth, and 
lastly, after removing from the fire, the 
well beaten white of 1 egg. Flavor with 
lemon or vanilla. Bake till the custard 
rises. 

Lemon Pie: With 1 cup sugar mix 3 
tablespoons sifted flour,.-yolks of 2 eggs, 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon. Add new 
milk sufficient to fill a deep plate. Bake in 
a rich crust till nearly done, then spread 
over the whites of the eggs beaten with 
powdered sugar, and brown lightly. 

Vinegar Pie: Three tablespoons sugar, 
2 of flour, 2 of water, 5 of vinegar, 6 of 
molasses or maple syrup. Bake with two 
crusts, 

Mock Mince Pies: One cup molasses, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup butter, % cup vinegar, 3 
tablespoons hot water. Boil one minute, 
add 4 rolled crackers, remove from the fire, 
and stir in 2 well beaten eggs, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon cloves, a little salt, 
and % pint chopped raisins. Will make 
three pies. 





The Daily House Guide is one of the 
best features of the memorandum art cal- 
endar, combination almanac and weather 
forecast for 1902, which is given free to ev- 
eryone who remits $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this paper and asks for our calen- 
dar. This household department of the al- 
manac-calendar contains tables of house- 
hold weights and measures, time tables 
for caoking, table of proportions in cook- 
ing, table of box measures, and full direc- 
tions for exterminating imsect pests in 
house and cellar, as well as among crops. 
This work also contains complete almanac 
pages for each month in the year, weather 
forecast and ‘hints for farm and home and 
work indoors and out, and a counting room 
calendar. There is adso a large full-page 
ealendar for’ each month, 9 by 13 inches in 
size, with space.for writing memoranda 
against each date. “The calendar is embel- 
lished with a beautiful and popular picture 
in colors, showing a little girl writing to 
papa. Four masterpieces of art, as sep- 
arate pictures suitable for framing, are 
given in connection with the calendar. 
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“When there’s a will, there’s a way. 
And the way of Circle 118 continues to be, 
in accordance with its name, one of good 
cheer. For two years interest in the let- 
ters has been unabated, and recently two 
of our members who attended the Pan- 
American exhibition have added the spice 
of variety to our local chronicles by their 
interesting descriptions of the great fair. 
Miss ‘Eliza Bradish is secretary for 1902, 
and we are looking forward to the new 
year with zest, sure that whatever else it 
may bring us, as long as Circle 118 endures, 
we shall at least have good cheer.—[{R. F. 
A. Williams, Secretary. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 
6. Square Word.—[E. M. H:., N’ Y. 
1, To let fall; 2, fit to eat; 3, not closed; 4, 

enclosures. 

7. Cross Word Enigma.—[E. E. H., N Y. 
My first is in limb, but not in root, 
My second is in scream, but not fin hoot; 
My third is in brown, but not in blue; 
My fourth is in slipper, but not in shoe; 
My fifth is in roof, but not in wall; 
My sixth is in slender, but not in tall; 
My seventh is in square, but not in round; 
My eighth is in plenty, but not in abound; 
My whole is not hidden, you will find, 
But plain, apparent to the mind. 








PRACTICAL AND HELPFUL 


Heart 
Disease 


Ninety Per Cent of it Really Caused 
From Peor Digestion. 


Real organic heart trouble is incurable, 
but scarcely one case in a hundred is 
organic. 

The action of the heart and stomach are 
both controlled by the same great nerves, 
the sympathetic and pneumogastric, and 
when the stomach fails to properly digest 





the food and it lies in the stomach fer- 
menting, gases are formed which distend 
the organ, causing pressure on the heart 
and lungs, causing palpitation, irregularity 
and shortness of breath. 

The danger from this condition is that 
the continued disturbance of the heart 
sooner or later may cause real organic 
heart trouble and in fact frequently does 
so. 

Furthermore, poor digestion makes the 
blood thin and watery and deficient in red 
corpuscles, and this further irritates and 
weakens the heart. 

The most sensible thing to do for heart 
trouble is to insure the digestion and assim- 
ilatiom of the food. 

This can be done by the regular use after 
meals of some safe, pleasant and effective 
digestive preparation, like Stuart’s Dyspep- 


.sia. Tablets, which: may be found at most 


drug steres and which contain the neces- 
sary digestive elements in a pleasant, con- 
venient form. 

Thousands cf people keep well and vigor- 
ous by keeping their digestion perfect by 
observing the rule.of taking one or two of 

these tablets after each meal; or at least, 
after each hearty meal. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets contain U. S. 
P. pepsin, diastase from malt and other 
natura] digestives which act only: on the 
food, digesting it perfectly and preventing 
acidity, gases, and the many diseased con- 
ditions which accompany 2 weak stomach. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used 
you may know you are not taking into the 
system any~ strong medicine or powerful 
drug but simply the natural digestive ele- 
ments which every weak stomach lacks. 

So widely known and popular have these 
tablets become that they are now sold by 
every druggist-in the United States, Cana- 
da and Great Britain. 








Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of the American Agri- 
culturist who desires a-technical education, and 
has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whore name is withheld at his request, Has 
at his disposal a few scholarships in a well- 
— ae vo oo ‘ou are amb?- 

lous 2: earnest, write to W. 
Boston, Mass. 


B., Box 3737, - 








TELEPHONES AT $5.20 


We chased an enormous quantity 
of a toleghones that have onan tet little 
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CE AS MUCH. W. 
CHICAGO I HOUSE’ WRECKING CO. 
CHICAGO. 
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4 Tell-Tale Tracks. 


FRANK H- SWEET. 





In a clear and frosty morning, when the snow 
is soft and white, 
Ere — sun has wiped the dainty footprints 
out, 
You can see the tracks of squirrels who went 
calling through the night 
On their neighbors in the forest round about. 


Little Basket Makers. 


MARGARET W. LEIGHTON. 








Keep house in a basket! Who ever heard 
of such a thing? And it is the tiniest bas- 
ket you ever saw, just big enough to hold 
mamma’s thimble. 

If you live in New Jersey, and walk out 
on a pleasant spring morning under the 
pine trees, the cedars, or beside an arbor 





vitae hedge, you will see hundreds of bas- 
ket makers, each one poking out his head 
and front legs from the top of his basket. 

You will see him bite off a pine needle if 
he is on a pine tree, or a bit of cedar if he 
is on a cedar tree, and nibble part of it. He 
takes the piece that is left after finish- 
ing his breakfast and glues it to the out- 
side of his*silk basket. As he fastens on 
a bit of leaf every time he takes a meal, 
his home is soon covered with pretty green 
shingles. They all point downward, so that 
the rain rolls right off if it falls on them, 
and the house is left snug and dry. 

In the middle of the day, when the sun 
is hot, the basket worms hang up their 
houses, close their doors and take a nap; 
but when the cool of evening comes every 
door opens, the little heads peep out, and 
hundreds of gay worms, each dragging his 
basket home behind him, march off to their 
late dinners. 

A lady who knows a great deal, about the 
habits of all the little outdoor creatures 
took some basket worms home and gave 
them bits of red, blue and yellow worsted. 
They were pleased with these, and wove 
them into their houses, which made them 
look like Queen Anne cottages brightly 
painted. 

By and by the time comes for the worms 
to change into moths. The mother moths 
have no wings nor feet, and stay always at 
home in the baskets, but the fathers spread 
their wings and fly away. 
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Apple Seed Mice. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 





A little cousin of mine has been making 
apple seed mice. I have seen them before, 
but never such nice ones as these. The 
work is all done with a sharp penknife 
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and a needle. The tail is first cut; then 
little slits of feet, and tiny ears are cut; 
and a needle is run clear through the head, 
which makes the eyes. The mice will 
stand alone, and look quite mouse-like. 





A Candy-pull Party. 


SUSY CUTTER. 





We had heard mother tell of the old-time 
randy-pulls of her girlhood, and thinking 
we would never get an invitation to one 
(for it’s a kind of party rarely given in 
these times), we decided to have one at our 
house. We sent out some invitations in 
verse to our friends. 

The long-anticipated afternoon came. 
The weather was perfect. At just 1.30 
o’clock we sisters having adorned our hair 
with splashing bows and our dresses with 
large aprons, were ready to receive our 
guests, who all broke the rules of afternoon 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


“at homes” and arrived at our kitchen door 
on scheduled time. 

When all had arrived (15 were invited), 
Wwe were ready to begin work. Sister Helen 
distributed among the guests slips of paper 
on which she had written different duties. 

One girl had to butter a dozen plates; an- 
other was informed that it was her duty to 
test the candy and decide when it was done. 
A third girl had to mix the candy. Her 
recipe was 1 cup sugar, 1 cup molasses, 2 
tablespoons vinegar and 2 of water. 

It was Sister Helen’s duty to make fudge, 
and she was fully capable of doing it, too. 
Her rule is 1 cup fine sugar, 1 square 
chocolate, 1-3 cup milk, and a small piece 
of butter. Boil until the mixture threads, 
then beat until very creamy and until it is 
almost ready to harden. Put in 1 teaspoon 
vanilla and pour into buttered plates. My 
duty was to “keep the fire a-going and boss 
the job.” (This work must have been des- 
tined for me, on account of my love for 
bossing others and my ability (?) to keep a 
wood-fire.) 

There were two spiders of molasses candv 
and one of fudge to cook. There were 18 
plates to grease. There were 18 girls in 
one big kitchen. There was noise enough 
to —— never mind. 

At last the ‘tester’ decided that the 
candies were done. The fudge was put into 
the hands of Miss “Beater’’, and a liberal 
Pinch of saleratus was put into the molas- 
ses candy before it was poured into the 
plates to cool. When the candy was suf- 
ficiently cool to pull, we all went to work 
with a will, singing during the whole cere- 
mony. “Work for the Night is Coming” 
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went to the kitchen and cleared up after 


the noisy young people. 
ing mothers are!) 
Just before the evening shades fell, our 
party broke up. Each guest, after she had 
said her farewells and had declared that 
she had had a perfectly delightful time, de- 
parted from the same door which she had 
entered earlier in the afternoon, taking 
with her a memento of the occasion—a 
small box of candy and marshmallows. 
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I live in Nevada, 35 miles north of Eureka. 
I am 12 years old and one of my brothers is 
10, and many people think we are twins. 
My brother and I have two dogs, Rover and 
Shepp. I have a horse, Billy, 30 years old. 
My brother-and I have caught 10 coyotes in 
the last month. We have great fun in the 
winter. I ride my horse, and Rover and I 
go out and run rabbits.down. Our nearest 
neighbor is six miles distant, but we have 
a postoffice in the house and it makes com- 
pany for us, as people come here to get 
their mail.—{Andrew D. Crofut, Nevada. 

One day a neighbor came to our house 
and wanted papa to go home with him 
to fill a silo, and papa said, ‘“‘Come, Lena 
and unharness my team,” and away I went 
and took care of his team, and he went 
with the neighbor. Papa calls me his boy. 
[A New Yorker. 

Mr Harper, who was a pleasant man, 
took his four-seated sleigh on Christmas 
eve and took in a load of boys and girls. 
They came to a shop where they all bought 
some presents for a poor lame child, who 
could not have them, as the rest did. When 


(How self-sacrific- 
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“MY COMPANION AND PLAYMATE” 


and “A Hot Time” seemed to be our favo- 
rite songs. 

After the candy was cut up and put on 
plates—four in all—it was so soothing to 
our throats, hoarse from talking and sing- 
ing, and it was so much like the “ melt-in- 
your-mouth-kind” that none was left after 
half an hour. 

Our party didn’t end when the candy 
gave out. Oh, no! You remember, per- 
haps, that it was my duty to ‘keep the fire 
a-going.’”’ During the excitement of pulling 
candy, I forgot my duty (which was to be 
expected), and so the coals in the stove 
were just fit for toasting marshmallows. 
Each girl was provided with a hat-pin on 
which she put her marshmallows, or, more 
strictly speaking, each girl put the point of 
the hat-pin through a marshmallow and 
held both over the coals until the mallow 
changed to a rich brown color. Then, after 
the mallow became cool, it—disappeared. 

After the toasting, came supper,—out in 
the kitchen, too. There was no tablecloth; 
only some small fancy plates, paper nap- 
kins, nutpicks, two large dishes of fruit, 
just as many dishes of nuts, a large, plain 
pitcher. (to match our kitchen) full of water 
and some glasses ornamented the table. 
And, oh yes, there were 18 pairs of elbows 
on the table, too—for decoration, of course. 
Jokes and stories were in order. 

The meeting at the supper table was 
adjourned to the parlor, where games were 
played. In the meanwhile some kind angel 


[See Page 107. 


they all were safely tucked in with fur 
blankets, the horses started along. After 
traveling a few miles they came to the cot- 
tage where the lame boy lived, then one of 
the boys jumped out and went to the door 
and said, ‘Give these to Harry Brook” (that 
was the boy’s name). After that the boy 
stepped in the wagon and they all went 
along. They returned home at half-past 10. 
The lame boy had never had so good a 
Christmas before.—[M. M. Leavenworth, 
Connecticut, 


You eastern fellows, what is football? 
anyway? I have never seen anything like 
it. I live on a South Dakota ranch. We 
have about 146 head of cattle and about 47 
calves this year, and I have two sisters and 
three brothers.—[Selmer Thorson, 

High school graduates, I read so much 
about you in this paper that I almost wish 
I was one, instead of a weather-beaten 
country lad. As I have always lived on 
the farm, I have done every kind of work 
that may be required there. To go to high 
school and play football in the fall is sure- 
ly fun, but to work in the field in the 
summer, when the dust flies so you can- 
not see, yet in the fall it is fun to show 
some champion corn husker that he is like 
the boy who fell out of the balloon—he 
isn’t in it. I would rather husk corn than 
.do any other work on the farm, and I have 
never yet taken a back seat when husking. 
(Waverly (Mich) Bachelor. 
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A Graduating Class Excursion. 
HAZEL WOODS, NEW YORK, 


IIo 





When the graduating class of the dear 
old Normal at Albany decided to go on the 
day boat which plies between that city and 
New York, to Kingston Point, stay there 
about three hours, and then return by the 
up-river boat, I Ganced a joyful hornpipe 
all the way home, but there had cold water 
thrown on my hish spirits by objections 
raised, for althoug.u it was the last of May, 
I had such a cold I could scarcely speak. 

After much pleading, however, I succeed- 
ed in gaining the consent of the folks at 
home, and the next morning I set out with 
a coat under one arm, a box of hard-boiled 
eggs (my contribution to the general feast), 
under the other, cough drops in my pockets, 
and a shower of “Be carefuls” raining 
down upon my obstinate head from a group 
of highly agitated relatives on the door- 
step. 

Our crowd, composed of scholars and 
teachers, 75 in all, boarded the Albany. 

Our first stop was Hudson, and below this 
the real beauty of the trip began, for now 
we could see the lofty Catskills in all their 
blue splendor, some in the distance so high 
that fleecy clouds floated on their summits, 
some the footstools of their higher com- 
rades. The most interesting sight which 
met our eye was the “old man of the moun- 
tain.”’ This is three mountains, located so 
as to prevent a strong likeness to the re- 
cumbent figure of a man; one rounded peak 
his head, one his breast, and one his knees. 
One of our party remarked that perhaps 
it was Rip Van Winkle gone back for an- 
other long sleep. 

Then the “old man” disappeared from 


our sight, and soon we landed at our 
destination, a handsome grove ex- 
tending out into the river. And _ then 


came our lunch. How hungry we were, 
and with what velocity we devoured sand- 
wiches, cake, olives and all our good things! 
As we scholars furnished the eatables, the 
teachers gave us a treat in the form of 
a pound of candy apiece, delicious home- 
made stuff, which they had made on gas 
stoves after school—great lumps of fudge 
and other sweetmeats dear to the hearts of 
schoolgirls. After dinner we explored the 
grove, tearing our clothes in climbing rocks 
and wetting our feet in picking water lilies, 
and doing other delightfully dangerous 
things, so we were sorry when the boat 
came in sight. 





A “Miserable” Party—I will tell you of 
what was the most miserable party I ever 
went to. We were a party of friends who 
had gathered at a neighbor’s for a day’s 
visit. Both old and young folks had come 
together to spend the day. We spent it very 
pieasantly, engaging in friendly chats and 
other innocent amusements, till evening 
came, when refreshments were served and 
the old folks went home. We young folks 
were invited to stay and spend the evening, 
which we promised to do, as we expected 
a jolly time. But two boys and two girls 
(two couples who were evidently very much 
in love) got cranky and would not play 
anything. Those four took a room all to 
themselves and would sit and talk and 
laugh as if they were the only people in 
the world. I suppose they enjoyed them- 
selves very much. I am well acquainted 
with Nebraska Farmer of the Table, and I 
tell you he is a jolly fellow, but that night 
he was provoked. He declared he would 
never go to such a party again (I don’t 
think I will either). His sister was one of 
the cranky ones, so she did not leave when 
he did. I don’t know how she got home af- 
terward. It is strange, but girls do get 
cranky sometimes, and then they’ll not 
listen to anybody’s advice.—[Nebraska 
Bachelor. 

a 

A Camping Trip—It was one morning 
in August, during the latter part of our 
school vacation, that six of us boys set out 
on a camping trip to a little bay just oppo- 
site the neighboring town of, T—, R I. 
Immediately on arriving, we set to work 
with a will, and by noén both tents were 
pitched (a main sleeping tent and a supply 
tent), a fireplace built and plenty of wood 
secured, then with keen appetites we sat 
down to our first meal at “Camp Ceda- 
ridge,” as we named it, In the afternoon 
We went across to the town and purchased 
what supplies we needed, going in swim- 
ming on our return to camp, and in the 
evening we sat upon the hill and saw a 
grand illumination and yacht parade which 


— 





took place on the river, watching the beau- 
tiful display of fireworks, and listening to 
the various bands, the music of which could 
be heard in soft, mellow strains across the 
water. Then every morning we were up be- 
fore sunrise, sitting in our boat, patiently 
waiting for a bite. .We were successful, 
too, and caught many fish, which one of 
our mates concocted into excellent dishes. 
And thus for a week we fished and went 
after clams and enjoyed the life by the sea. 
On the night before our departure we were 
joined by a party of friends from home, so 
we built a roaring fire of driftwood, and to 
the accompaniment of a banjo sang and 
told stories to our heart’s-content. As we 
broke up camp we promised to return to 
the same place the following year.—[R. Irv- 
ing, Massachusetts. 7 





Happy Cat and Rooster—The strangest 
animal friendship I ever saw is the great 
friendship which exists between a cat and 
rooster we have. The rooster has always 
been quite tame, but the cat. never be- 
came friendly with it until last spring, 
when I noticed the cat rubbing its sides 
against the rooster. At first the rooster 
did not like such intimacy on the part of 
the cat, and would keep trying to get out 
of the way, but the cat did not intend to 
be repulsed so easy, and kept rubbing her 
fur against the rooster, until it became 
more friendly, and now they are the best 
of friends. One day I threw some potato 
on the ground, and the rooster came run- 
ning toward it, so I supposed he would eat 
it at once, but instead he clucked until 
the cat came, and then they ate it together. 
But the most amusing thing of all hap- 
pened one day when I set the dog on the 
rooster. The instant the dog started to 
chase it, the cat came rushing at the dog, 
as mad as could be, and commenced to spit 
at him, until she scared him out, and he 
came back in the house as meek as Moses. 
{Bertha Salter, New York. 





Since Christmas I have learned that 
Santa Claus did not visit one home with a 
family of six children. They live away 





TALK AROUND THE. TABLE 


~ from many people and the road is stony and 


woodsy that goes to the place, but once 
there it is bright and sunny, and is pleas- 
ant to look at from the upper main road. 
One of the aunties did have the thought 
come to her to wonder if Santa Claus would 
find them, but she did not put the thought 
into action. Moral—if you have a special 
thought come to you, go straightway and 
do it.—[{Auntie. 





New York Subscriber, there might be a 
number of different instruments arranged 
for the home orchestra. The following is 
one proved by experience,—first and sec- 
ond violin, violoncello, piano or organ, and 
flute.—[Mrs Go A. Head. 





LOVE’S PRISONER. 


We wandered thro’ the twilight 
Where the willows wave o’erhead, 
At closing of the day, my love and I; 
When suddenly in anger 
At some trifle done or said, 
Tho’ hearts were dumb, our proud lips 
said good-by. 
But ere the evening passed away 
A letter came to me, 
A tender message fraught with joy and 
ain. 
But jealousy was master 
And my proud heart would not be 
A captive at the feet of Love again. 


Last night, beside the river, 
While the silvery moon looked down 
To smile serenely from a star-gemmed 
throne, 
My heart and I went strolling 
Thro’ meadows bare and brown, 
Where last I saw on earth my love, my 
own. 
Away on yonder hillside 
My darling lies at rest, 
All sweetly safe from earthly care or 
pain; 
While I would forfeit paradise 
To hold her to my breast,— 
I long to be Love’s prisoner again! 
FARWELL ADAMS. 
roe 


One Infallible Rule: ‘‘Pa, what’s the first 
requisite of a patriot?” “That he belong to 
our party.”—[Chicago Record-Herald. 





















GUN CATALOGUE. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Go., 


DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for a 


WINCHESTER 


It illustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 









iT’S FREE. 


New Haven, Conn, 























TECHNICAL EDUCATION BY MAIL. 
Through the generosity of the founders of 
the School and of several prominent manu- 
facturers, the Trustees are able to offer 
year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Electrical, Stationary, Mechanical, Locomo- 
tive, Marine and Textile Engineering,— Heat- 
ing, Ventilation and Plumbing, and Mechanical 
awing. The Scholarships for 192 are now 
available, and applications will be considered 
in the order received. my 
Information and Handbook describing 
courses, methods, etc., on application. 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 











earn money during the 


can 

j winter with our new 
Dark-Chamber Vistascope 
and our special series of 


Original Stereoscopic Photographs, from all parts of the 
world. Our latest subjects include many from Buffalo, 
Washington and Canton, connected with the late President 
McKinley; thousands of new views from Europe, China, 
Japan and the Philippines. They are fast sellers. Now 
is the best time for successful work. We offer a money 
making opportunity for earnest workers. Experience 
not necessary Write at once for particulars. 
GRIFFITH & GRIFFITH, + B., 
2906 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 





120 SHARES 


ANGORA GOAT AND CATTLE CO. STOCK 


For sale at $10.00. This Co. owns 1600 acres land in Md: 
Stock should pay 20% this year. 
H. J. EATON. Wellsboro. Pa. 





MEN OR WOMEN WANTED Si1ary'$t0 Ser ween 


to start. Send 20 cents silver for samples and particulars. 
ASHLAND NOVELTY CoO., Ashland, Mass. 





® Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washing 
8S Paid tists. Sena se.stamp. 4 W.8COTT, Cohoes,¥.Y 


| A Rare Chance 
: 





representatives of the ‘‘American — 
** in the states of Ohio, est 
Virginia, Vir: and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. T is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Youn 
men witbout experience, but possessed 0 
earnestuess of purpose, Who desire pesitions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
pr tion to interest every man who means 
usiness and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special & 
culturist : 













ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
. 52 and 54 Lafayette Place. New York City 


























The Blind Wife’s Longing. 


ESTELLE FILMORE. 





Now love me, dear, as once you yowed to loye 


me 

Long years ago, when first our hearts were 
wed! 

*Come joy or pain, be cloud or sun above me, 


I care not, while your love is mine,’’ you 


said. 


But oh, to-day (to-night—’tis day no longer, 
For deep within my heart the shadows are), 

The sun of joy has set in shades of darkness, 
And somber clouds hide every distant star. : 


I miss the fleeting beauty of the seasons, 
The sight of those who dwell each in 
place. 
But more than all, I long to see, one moment, 
The rugged grandeur of my husband’s face! 


Father's “Way for Pork. 


AUNT ELIZA, 

My father likes pigs very much, and al- 
Ways mourns when he doesn’t fat one, at 
least, for home use. For some years past 
he has found trouble in making pork pay 
and keeping it after it is made, and won- 
dered why he could not be as successful as 
in his younger days. To my way of think- 
ing, in 1900 he made a success of making 
and keeping pork. I don’t believe -pork 
Pays when pigs have to be fed on that 
western grain, for by the time the grain 
arrives east to the consumer, the handlings 
and freights have eaten up the profits. 

The one pig of which I am going to write, 
when bought in July, weighed about 50 
pounds. Father remarked that he~won- 
dered the pig lived at all under the condi- 
tions,—cramped quarters, no shade from 
the hot sun, and no shelter from the rains. 
The pig was given a good berth, fed on 
skimmilk, sweet and yellow corn from the 
field, apples from the orchard and vegeta- 
bles from «the garden. When killed at 
Christmas, it weighed 250 pounds. 

The fresh meat was hung in a cool shed, 
and the hams put in a pickle. The shoul- 
ders were buried in a snowdrift, and when 
taken out and baked, made the finest roast 
pork I ever ate. The pieces to be salted 
were soaked in salt water over night, and 
in the morning taken out, drained and 
packed in coarse, fine salt in a tight, sweet 
barrel. A brine was made and turned over 
the pork, and a flat stone weighted it down. 

The brine was made as follows: I put on 
the stove the largest iron kettle we owned, 
and filled it half full of water. Then I put 
in coarse, fine salt until the water would 
dissolve no more, added 1 tablespoon salt- 
peter, let it come to a boil, removed scum, 
took it from the fire and let it cool. Next 
I diluted it with cold water, until there was 
what I thought enough to cover the pork. 
The salt pork is as sweet to-day as when 
put in the brine, over a year ago. 


his 








Popcorn Balls—Boil together 1 cup mo- 
lasses, % cup sugar, a piece of butter the 
size of a big “hickory nut and a little va- 
nilla, till it hardens when dropped in cold 
water. Have ready 4 or 5 qts fresh popcorn, 
pour over it the hot molasses, and make 
quickly into balis.—[Mary B. 

How to Mend—When a garment needs 
mending, always select a good piece like 
itself if possible, or as near same color 
and texture. Don’t usé anything too poor. 
Where the hole has been caused by a 
strain, as at the elbow, knees or heel of 
stocking, be sure and cut piece on the bias, 
generally shaping it square * considerably 
larger than hole. Now fold garment, hav- 
ing wrong side toward you, so the center 
of hole will be along edge, and place this 
to the folded edge of patch (diagonally 
folded) and overcast these two double ma- 
terials slightly together. Then unfold and 
hem without turning in raw edge to patch 
to goods. Now turn the garment and hem 
the edges of hole, after having cut the too 
much worn edges and shape neatly, hem- 
ming same to patch. This is indeed a neat 
and économical way of mending.—[A. S. G. 





Say, girls, don’t you wish you liked to 
mend as well as doing fancywork? I do, 
for it seems to me I have done nothing 
but darn men’s clothes lately. This is 
what I said to one man, “I suppose if I 
had the president of the United States 


around, I would not have to mend his 
clothes, because he would have money 
enough to buy new ones.’’ I never sit 


down to mend but I think of an aunt and 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


cousin. The aunt was instructing her 
young daughter how to darn her father’s 
trousers. The cousin asked, ‘‘Mother, shall 
I wear gloves?’—[Auntie. 

Keep a quantity of beans in store picked 
clean, ready for cooking. Wash a peck of 
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potatoes or @ half bushel, and keep in a 
covered box or jar. Buy a quantity of lem- 
ons when the cost is low; pare, remove the 
seeds and pack in glass cans between alter- 
nate layers of sugar. Drop the peel into al- 
cohol for extract.—[Claribel. 
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Pierrepont, who has just left 
College, and is beginning 


old man’s packing-house. 


THE SATURDAY 


Profitable 
Work offered agents in every 


town to secure sub- 
scriptions to THE Laprzes’ HomME 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post. We want agents who 
will work thoroughly and with busi- 
ness system to cover each séction with 
our illustrated little booklets and other 
advertising matter, and to look sharply 
after renewals from old subscribers. The 
pay is first rate, and at the end of the 
season $20,000 will be given the best 
workers as extra prizes for good 
work. How well some of our agents 
have succeeded is told in a little 
booklet we would like to send 
you— portraits of some of our 
best agents, with the story of 
how they made it pay. 








Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchantto His Son 


They are from John Graham, an 
old: Chicago pork ‘packer, to his son 


earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in -the 


This series, recently published in 
EVENING Post, has 
been put into a little booklet, and a copy 
will be sent free of charge to any one send- 
ing one doflar for a year’s subscription 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. More 
of these letters are to appear in 
early numbers of THE Post: 










































































Harvard 
work in 


The Curtia 
Publishing 
Company 


Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE i tito 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
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| Can Sell Your Farm 


or other real estate for cash, no matter where located 
Send description and sellThg price and learn my wonder. 
fully successful } ee WwW. 


North American Building Philedeen Pee 










selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 








at 25 cents a box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
gend you this Life Size Doll which 
is 2% feet high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head, Golden Hair, 

a | Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Col- 
ee 

Pin, 







Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Red Stockin, Black Shoes, 
and will stand alone, This doll is an 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 

ted French Doll, and will live 
a child’s memory long after child- 
have Add 


days passed. ress, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 6g A, New Haven,Conn 
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TIMELY 


Rurar BOOK 


Our Brief Deseripti 
Catalogue Free to All. Cataicgue as pages) wil 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 


Our New, Large, ptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue foo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations 
thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Authors, an 


containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best 
or-Rural and Home Topics, sent for three cents in 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hil. 
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Tatted Zigzag Lace. 


B. A, W. 





The cut shows the different ways in 
which this pattern may be used, the central 
or zigzag part as an insertion and with a 
heading added as an edge. The pattern 
is complete without the scallop, but with 
it the width is increased. Use No 80 thread. 

With two threads made a chain of * 2 





TATTED ZIGZAG LACE, 


d k, p, repeat till there are 9 p, 2 d k, then 
a ring of * 2 dk, p, repeated till there are 
9p,2dk. Join ring by its central p to end 
of ch. Turn work and make ch like first, 
ring like first joined by its central p to 3d 
p from ring of first ch, ch like first, join to 
6th p of first ring. Turn work, ch, ring, 
joined by central p to 3d p of. 3d ch, ch, 
join to 6th p of 3d ch, turn work and so 
continue for length required. 

Seallop: Join thread from shuttle and 
spool to 5th p of ch on lower row of inser- 
tion, ch with 5 p, ring of 44k, p, * 24k, 
Pp, repeat till-there are 7 p, 4 dak, draw. Ch 
with 10 d k, ring like first one in scallop, 
joined by its central p to corresponding p 
of first scallop, ch with 5 p, join to 5th p of 
next ch of insertion, repeat across. 

Heading: Ring of 4 dk, p, * 2 dk, p, 2 
d k, join to 5th p of ch on upper row of in- 
sertion, 2 d k, p, 2 dk, p, 4 dk, ch of 5 p 
with 2 d k between each, repeat ring and 
ch twice and in making 4th ring join at its 


‘8d p to 5th p of 2d ch on upper side of 


insertion. 


Table Cover and Cushions. 
MAY LONARD. 

The writer recently spent the day at a 
farm where a bright girl of 18 had made 
her home attractive with many things fash- 
ioned from what material came to hand. 
A cover for a center table and the cushion 
and head rest on a large cane rocker will 
‘give an idea of her ingenuity. They were 
all made from scraps of heavy blue and 
white striped goods left from making shirts 
for the men. Half the patches were made 
up with the plain or wrong side out. The 
patches for the table cover were 2% in 
square, while those used for the cushion 
and head rest were smaller. The table 








A BIT OF THE TABLE COVER. 


cover was finished at the edges with a 
white fringe of knitting cotton, made with 
a crochet heading. 

The head rest had fringe at the bottom, 
while the cushion had a braid composed of 
two blue and one white strands of inch- 
wide goods, with the raw edges folded in- 
side. The plain squares had a star worked 
in the center and at the corners. A glance 
at the cut will make this clear. 

Upon the homemade couch were several 
pillows. One was made of squares of tur- 
key red and white, with a red ruffle, edged 
with narrow crochet, around the edge. An- 
other was of black sateen with a big bunch 
of yellow and white daisies worked upon 
it with silkateen in natural colors. The ruf- 





BUSY FINGERS 


fle around this cushion was feather-stitched 
with yellow. The third pillow had a cover 
like the first mentioned articles. All these 
cushion covers were washable, making 
them most suitable for a couch that was 
in daily use. 


Knitted Sambo Doll. 


For face and hands, use ecru zephyr or 
black if preferred, for hat and body blue, 
for legs red and white, for garters, belt 
and trimmings, black. Stuff figure with 
cotton as you knit it. 

Beginning with feet, cast 15 st on each 
of 3 needles. K 3 rounds plain, then for 
center of foot narrow as follows: K 2 to- 
gether at end of needle and 2 together at 
beginning of next. Narrow in this way 
until there are but 5 st on these 2 needles 
and original 15 on other needle. Now di- 
vide st so there will be 8 st eaci on needle 
at each side of center of front and 9 on 
other. K 3 rounds plain and k to center 
of back. *Join white and make a seam st 
by k 1 at front and 1 at back of middle st, 
K 2 rounds white, join red, k 5 rounds, 
widening at each side of seam in ist round. 











BORDER FOR TABLE COVER. 


Repeat 4 times more from *. Join black 
and k 5 rounds for garter, k 5 rounds of 
red. 

To begin trousers, k in rib style (k 2, 
seam 2), * k 4 rounds. In next round 








I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
ean affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seemis to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 





The Watch 
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ELGIN 


wherever exact time is essen- 
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Margins $50 upward accepte ee <e Opti $10 up. 
ce ons u 

8. J. Peck & Co., 6 Wall st., Ne ¥. 

Established 1878. i St. Manual Free 








' New York 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY S322 


Below is a list of some of pe theta leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers co! us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 






























W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
8-W—Semi-Weekly. N-—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUB MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
N LTO 
2.00 Am. Bee Journal, Chicago............ss+sees WwW Bin 
2.50 Am. MP TEED coccadeescascacesies WwW 190 
L.50 MLS 
2. 00 --M 
50 --M 
2.0 Ww 
00 1] Ww 
Loe C -W 1 
5.00 ¢ --M 460 
.50 Ci .W 
2.00 Cosmopo' titan Magazine. Irvin 80 
00 Noorter Journal oui a ne 8 
1.509 Dairy and Creamery, Chicag vi 
L00 Dairy. World, Chicag ne pithineksseocuasunebes 68 
.00 Democrat and Chronicle Bases: N Y....W 150 
00 ener Cincinnati, Ohio..............sseeee0- W 1 
L00 ] ervbody’s M agazine, New York.............- M 188 
00 = Poultry. , Boston, Mass.............0.. S-M 1.58 
200 1 Press, oe ee S-W 10 
50 Gazette, ia" Bee ‘Guitare, Mien Go aw 9 
ean ure. my © ccccces r 
200 Globe Democrat, pigtiebesehedesabacs - .60 
.00 Good Housekeeping, Sprin eld, Mass......... M 1.60 
50 Green's it Grower, Rochester, N Y¥........ MLZ 
.00 Harper's Bazar, New York............s.sssse++: W 188 
.00 Harper’s Magazine, New York.........-.....+++. M 4.20 
.00 Harper's Weekly, New York.............0..00+- W 4.2 
1.00 Hoard’s Peirymen Ft. wee Wis cedece W 1.6 
.00 Herald, Gra da apids, Raced teccccadsbas W 16 
$00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago,  Ill..............:..s.2ss.. W 1.25 
.60 lowa State *pomieae” "Des Moines, lowa........ W116 
1.40 Ladies’ World, New York............c.cseeesees- M18 
00 der, Cleveland, Ohio.........cccccccccscseees W LIT6 
2.00 a 4 s Monthly, ‘New York (with Art Cal- M ce 
.00- Leslie’s Weekly, New York...........cssssceees V 4.00 
.00 Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas.............. W 50 
L100 Mumsey’s Magazine, New York.........---.----M 1.85 
00 News and Courier, Charleston, 8S C... -W 150 
L00 Ohio State Journal Columbus, Ohio 15 
L00 Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Mimu........... -W 1.90 
.75 Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Qnty “(daiiy) 40 
.560 Poultry Monthly, Albany, Et  MissqnnsWbesatecones M13 
100 Republic, St Louis........... S-W 1.75 
50 Review of Reviews, New York.. . M 3.0 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York.......... . M 3.50 
.00 Scribner's Magazine, SED, en candebeoatns oi M 3.75 
.00 Scientific American, New York.............++++ W 3.50 
L175 Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis...... =r on 
.B r, ansas City Dp agscabéseess .W 1s 
rt  -, ML, dna crcansdeabedassacsdcetpeces M 1.60 
00 The Great Round. World, New York........... W 2.50 
i EE EE MT a nresetahelipeusibetas soeecbes W LY5 
£00 World, Tri-weekly, New York............0--++- 16 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass..... ........ W 2.75 
No 


premiums with other papers are included in any 
of the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than oae poe besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper 
subtract “$1 from joint price given in column B. All 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
Ushers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each 2 clabling os. If 
you desire any paper not in the above list, te and 
obtain our low prices. For oamartes of any — these 
sopnals, write direct to the publishers. 

After ‘first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
. send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 


“The above 
prices Pe a copy of our Memorandum 
an Calendar for 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Springfield, Marz. Chicage 


























widen twice on inside of leg. 
from * § times more. In widéning be care- 
ful to_ preserve order of ribs. This com- 
pletes one leg. Make other like it. Join 
legs by placing 2 needles together at inter 
side of legs and k 6 st from them at same 
time, that is, slip needle through 1 st on 
each needle, draw through both with one 
thread and slip them off as if they were 
but 1 st, then cast off these 6 st. 

Divide remaining st on~4 needles and k 
25 rounds, in next narrow once at end of 
each needle, next join black and k 6 rounds 
for belt. Now join blue for waist and k 
46 rounds, or about 3 in. Then divide st 
s0 needles will cross at center of front and 
back and on each shoulder. Now k, nar- 
rowing in every other round at each side 
of each shoulder, as follows: K last 2 of ist 
needie you k from, together, slip ist st of 
next needle, k next and pass slipped st 
over. K to other shoulder and narrow in 
fame way. and narrow thus till there are 
34 st and k next round plain. 

Join color for face. -K 6 rounds, then 
widen 16.st in next 4 rounds (once on each 
needie). K plain for 1 in, then widen i on 
each needle, k plain ¥% in, then narrow 2 
on each needle, * k 3 rounds, then narrow 
2 on each needle, repeat from *, k 2 rounds, 
narrow 2 ‘on @aich’ needle, k°1 ‘ound, nar- 
row 1 on each needle, k 1 round and bind 
off.- : 
Arm:. Cast 6 st on each of 3 needles, k 2 
rounds.’ Im next 8 rounds widen to 27 st. 
K plain until section is 1 in deep from edge, 
in. next round narrow 1 .o0n each needle, 
then k plain until section is 2% in long, next 
round narrow i on each needle, k $8 rounds, 
then narrow 1 on each needle. There should 
now be 18 st. K 7 rounds, then narrow 1 
on each needle, k 12 rounds, then narrow 
1 on each needle, k 1 round, join ecru, k 10 
rounds, then narrow 1 on each meedie, k 1 
round, then narrow off all st by k 2 to- 
gether each time. 

For wool.or hair, cast on 10 st and k in 
garter style until you have a strip 12 in 
long, dampen and press with a hot fron, 
cut lengthwise through center and travel. 
For cap, cast 25 st on each of 3 neédles, 
k 6 rounds plain, then * narrow at begin- 
ning and-end of each needle, k 3 rounds 
plain and repeat from * till there are 13 st 
on each needle. K 3 reunds, narrow as 
usual; also k middle 2 st on each needle 
together, k 2 rounds plain, narrow same as 
in last narrowed round, k 1 round plain, 
narrow at beginning and end of each nee- 
dle, and k 3 center st-together, k 1 reund 
plain, then thread a needle with yarn you 
are using, and draw. closely. through ; the 
3st on each needle and fasten. . Finish 
neck and wrists with chain st, simulate 
2 rows of buttons with tiny knots of wool 
and 2 lacing around buttens,. with same 
wool. Any colors preferred to those named 
may be used. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








8395 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist. 


&8057—Ladies’ Cir- Ladies’ Negli- 
cular Skirt. gee Costume, con- 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, sisting of Ladies’ 
38 and 40-inch Matinee, No 7635, 


bust. Skirt, 22, 24, and Ladies’ Petti- 
26, 28, 30, 32 and coat, with full 
34-inch waist. flounce, No 8385. 


Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
: Oe 
“How did you get on conversing with 
that French lady?” “All right; my ench 
Wasn’t any worse than her English.”’ 


_—— 


School Board Inspector: Who is it that 


sits idly by doing nothing while every- 
body else is, working? Bebby: The teacher! 
[Glasgow Evening Times, 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Repeat 





How Truly the Great 
Fame of Lydia E. Pink- 
Vegetable 
pound Justifies Her Origs 





ham’s Com- 


inal Signature. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


‘ Te-will entirely cure the worst forms of Female Complaints, all Ova-' 
rian troubles, Inflammation and Cee, Falling Displacement 
of the Womb, and consequent Spinal Weakness, and is peculiarly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

It has cured more cases of Backache and Leucorrhcea than an 
other remedy the world has ever known. It is almost infallible in suc 
cases. It dissolves and expels tumors from the Uterus in an early stage 
of development, and checks any tendency to cancerous humors. 

Irregular, Sup or Painful ag, Nervous. Prostration, eakness of the 
——— Indigestion, Bleating, Flooding, Nervous tration, Head- 

General Debility quickly yields to it. 
ache ont troubles, eavene pain, weight, and backache, instantly re- 
-Tieved. and-perfnanently. e by its use. Under all circumstances it 
acts in harmony with the laws:that govern the female system, and is as 
harmless as water. > 

It quickly'removes that Bearing-down Feeling, extreme lassi- 
tude, “don’t care” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feeling, excitability, 
irritability, nervousness, Diztiness, Faintness, sleeplessness, barre nal 
melancholy or the “ blues,” and backache. These ar¢ sure indi 
of Female Weakness, or some derangement of the ‘Uterus, which this 
medicine always cures. 

Kidney Complaints and Backache of either ‘sex the Vegetable 
Compound always cures. 

No other female medicine in the world has received ‘such 
widespread and unqualified endorsement. No other medicine 
has such awecord of cures of female treubles. 

Those women who refuse to accept pang ba pee 
warded a hundred thousand times, for they what- 
—acure. Sold by Druggists betes or ‘Refuse all 


- Jirtistic « ‘Tonuments 


COST Prain ones i White Bronze 


Marble is entirely ae of -_ Granite soon 
= uires constant and care, aa apa ‘en hen bacf wo Mo Moth- 
Besides itis we it is ay even expensi ett a 
con 


of 
than any stone. frost." Mowe er why not i <= It fe, o* , ndopsed ioe for 


nearly one hundred . public. monuments. ea have d 
.000.08. Write at once for free Bae a1) puts you maar 

no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everyw ‘Thousands o of dol- 

lars’ worth of work sold to readers this paper in the fast few years. 


Che Ittonumental Brouze @o,,  °"""'ERilet. cen 


Conn. 
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y want 




















WE SELL YOU ORUGS BY MAIL 
trated Drug Sook,” Tt conning. lst of Fe re et oe oe a 
. sick room trusses, veterinary 


dies, su 
ations, f ones favoring ‘Guaranteed Uy paints, oils, ete. Over 1500 illustrations. — 


us. cRy yo. costs us @each. Wesend it 
e refand thet 


SS ces Just enough to pa 
wen Bayne fey it for reference. You can 
a We are: “The Only Mail Order Drug House 


HELLER CHEMICAL COMPANY, DEPT. A 
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W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C, 


e A R ®& Seek te & on Home Cure of Blindness, Catar. 
Inflammation of Eyes, Deafness and 


EYE Head cit 722 D. Ave. D. Brookisa, NY. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
~ - WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
































































[38] 
With Cabbage. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 

The day is past when cabbage was re- 
garded as only a coarse kind of food, fit 
only for the poorest of people. It is now 
known to be not only a valuable addition 
to our list of food stuffs, but one capable 
of being made into many delicate and pleas- 
ing dishes. 

Scalloped Cabbage: Wash and chop a 
head of cabbage, and cook it in boiling salt- 
ed water for 20 minutes. Drain in a colan- 
der, put it in a baking dish, and pour over 
a sauce made as follows: Melt 4 tablespoons 
melted butter, and stir in gradually 4 level 
tablespoons flour. Add 1 qt milk, stirring 
constantly, and when it boils, put in 6 hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine, 2 teaspoons salt, 
and a dash of pepper. Sprinkle the top 
with bread crumbs and bits of butter, and 
bake in a quick oven for 15 minutes. 

Cabbage Cooked in Milk: Cut half a head 
of cabbage in small pieces and cook in boil- 
ing water until tender, then drain, chop 
fine, add milk enough to nearly cover, a 
lump of butter the size of an egg, season- 
ing to taste, and let simmer for 10 or 15 min- 
utes. This is a very delicate dish. 

Stuffed Cabbage: Remove the outer 
leaves and the stalk from a fine head of 
cabbage. Scald it in hot water for 10 min- 
utes, make a hole in the middle by the 
side of the stalk, and fill it, and between 
each leaf with minced beef, veal or mut- 
ton, highly seasoned. Bind it round neatly 
and stand it in a stewpan with some gravy, 
a sprig of thyme, a bay leaf, 2 carrots and 
a lump of butter. Let simmer gently until 
done, then place the cabbage on a dish, re- 
move the string, and pour the strained 
gravy around it. Garnish with carrots cut 
neatly, and serve hot. 

Cabbage Salad: Cut 1 small head of cab- 
bage into fine shreds. Let % cup vinegar 
come to a boil with 1 tablespoon each of 
butter and white sugar, and seasoning to 
taste. When boiling, add the shredded cab- 
bage, and when it is scalding hot, but not 
boiling, remove it fromthe fire and turn 
into a bowl. Stir 2 well-beaten eggs into 
1 cup boiling milk, cook until it thickens, 
but do not allow it to curdle, then pour 
over the cabbage, and toss about with a 
silver fork until well mixed through. Cover 
and set in a cold place for a couple of 
hours. This makes a delicious salad. A 
more quickly prepared dressing may be 
made with 2 tablespoons oil or melted but- 
ter, 6 of vinegar, 1 teaspoon each of made 
mustard and pepper. Work all in well, the 
vinegar last, and then beat in a raw egg 
whipped light. Pour over the shredded cab- 
bage and serve very cold. 

Ladies’ Cabbage: Boil 1 small, firm, white 
cabbage in two waters, and let it get cold. 
Then chop it fine, and mix with it 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 3 
tablespoons rich milk, and seasoning to 
taste. Beat well, turn into a buttered pud- 
ding dish, and bake until delicately 
browned. Serve hot in the dish in which it 
was baked. 

Chopped Cabbage: Cut off stalks and 
green leaves, and quarter a cabbage. Boil 
15 minutes, drain, cover with fresh boiling 
water slightly salted, and cook until ten- 
der. Drain, chop fine, and drain again. Sea- 
son with pepper, salt, butter and a little 
vinegar, and serve very hot. A little milk 
may be used instead of the vinegar, if pre- 
ferred, and is decidedly more wholesome. 


Custards and Desserts. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


114 








For creams and custards, eggs should 
never be beaten in tin, but always in stone 
or earthenware, as there is some chemical 
influence about tin which prevents their 
ae that creamy lightness so desir- 
able. 

When gelatine is used for creams, it is 
better to soak it for an hour in lukewarm 
water kept in a warm place, 

The rule for custard to bake is 4 eggs, 1 
- ay sugar and % teapsoen salt to 1 qt 
milk. 

Custard should always be baked slowly 
in a moderate oven, as too much heat will 
turn it to whey 

In boiling PY always use a double 
vessel, 

Custards are nice baked in small cups 
to serve to each person. 

Boiled custard must have the closest at- 
tention until off the stove. 

Peach leaves or vanilla beans give a fine 
fiavor; but must be boiled in the milk and 





THE GOOD COOK 


then taken out before the other ingredients 
are added. oe 

Custard: One pint milk, 2 eggs, % teacup 
sugar; add the sugar to the milk, set it over 
the fire till it comes to a boil. then stir in 
the eggs, first beating them thoroughly; let 
the custard remain over the fire till it 
thickens, constantly stirring. When cool, 
flavor with vanilla. 

Baked Custard:™Scald the milk, and to 
every 1 pt milk add 2 beaten eggs, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, a little salt and flavoring to 
taste. Pour in an earthen pudding mold, 
set in a pan of water, and bake slowly until 
done. It is creamy and delicious. 

Lemon Custard: The juice of 1 lemon, 2-3 
cup sugar, 1 cup cold water, 1% table- 
spoons of cornstarch dissolved in a little 
extra water, 3 eggs and a pinch of salt. 
Use the white of only 1 egg in the custard, 
and after it is baked, beat the other 2 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add 1 table- 
spoon sugar, spread over the top, and 
brown in a quick oven. 

Baked Apple Custard: Take 3 qts stewed 
apples and mash them with a _ spoon 
through a colander; add 1 lb sugar, 4 or 6 
eggs, 1 teacup melted butter, 2 lemons (the 
juice and pulp). Mix these well. Have 
the pie pans filled with pastry and put the 
custard in. Bake slowly. 

Apple Float: Pare and core 1 doz large 
apples; let them cook until they can be 
pierced with a straw, then take them off 
and beat with an egg beater until very 
smooth. Sweeten to taste, and add the 
well-beaten white of 1 egg to every cup 
apple. Flavor with grated nutmeg, put in 
a dish, and dot over with small specks of 
red jelly. 

(Concluded next week.] 





Excellent Suet Pudding—One egg, 1 cup 
brown sugar, % cup molasses, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 nutmeg grated, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 cup sour milk, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
cup raisins seeded and chopped. -These, 
with 1 cup currants and 1 cup chopped suet, 
mix with the flour.to the consistency of 
stiff batter. Steam three hours or pour in 
a well greased tin pail, cover tightly, and 
boil constantly in a kettle of water.—[Mrs 
Chamberlain. 





“Why, Tommy, you are putting on your 
stockings wrong side out.” 

“I know it, mamma. There’s a hole on 
the other side.” 


Joseph Horne Co. 
Remnant Days 


Perhaps the reader knows something of the 
Remnant Days we hold in each January and 








July. They are patronized by thousands and 


thousands of people living in and near the city. 

Heretofore we have had but two successive 
days of Remnants. This year we change the 
order, and 


Each Tuesday Threugh January 
Will be Remaant Day. 


This will give people who shop through our 
Mail-Order Department an opportunity to 
participate im the good thingr. 

Formerly they did not have that opportunity: 

Remnants means anything left over—Silks’ 
Dress Goods, Jackets, Tailor-made Suits’ 
Laces and Embroideries, Furs, Muslin Under- 
wear, Knit Underwear, Linens, Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing and a host of other things. 

They are sold fora half, a third, a fourth less 
former prices. 

Your best plan will be to write us for what 
you want, so your order will get to us not 
later than Tuesday of each week. - 

Whatever you buy will cost you very much 
less than at any other time. 


J oseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. 





Pittsburg, Pa. 





Musical Instruments 
SPEGIAL Pinks corss, nSssrvintterahs, 


You can obtain special 
= this ah by purchasing the 
aoe. wea & em in i a9 
noth to compare wit em in price or qua ity. r) 

eS music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
isn write toda for eatalos and ask for Comptote 

t Musical Instruments; sent You 
and obtain splendid satiataction. 


TYON & Tere: 98 Adams St., CHICA 


ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
MADE WITH 
Gearhart’s Improved 
KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 
trade or sel machines. 
Knits everyt from 
homespun or factory yarns 
7 to hand knitting, 

alse all sizes of hosiery 
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TT ‘Ahead o = all competitors. Write us 
4 CTAGHMENT talogue and samples of work which ex- 


plains SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
a5. e GRARuAnT, Box 29, CLEAR FIELD, PA. 


eS 


Address. 
eciemtinenen 








WATER CLOSET COMBINATIONS, 


Porcelain Bowl. Hardwood Seat and Tank, 
Nickel Plated flush and supply pipes, com- 
plete, each $11.00. 
ic ‘Cast iron Roll Rim Bath Tubs, 
6 ft. Complete 
fall set of nickel 


Riot each, 
1 ? * , 
on 


=“ ~~} er on ea ~ 
building material. 


Chicago dame Dnston Wrecking Co., W. 35th and iron Sts. Chicago 


666666 


Meat smoked in s few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID agg OF gy ee 
Made from hickory wood elicious flavor. 
inthe te ERAUSER & BHO. Milton, Pa. 


cal 
$3 aDaySure 225 
y absolutely sure; os 
pad my a where ara yom ive. Your saree and wants 


tee a clear profit 
PIS foe erry day's ca rettabesteinly ousee Write at once. 
ie CO. Box 586, Detroit, Mich, 


SELF CURED triissdy cre 
ott Betas ARO NE.OPIUM 
a eet: ome are atteek 


DWIN, Box 1212, Chicago, Ill. 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
hav also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

rts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 
ib ——— —— editor of the Good House- 

= ng magazine. 
This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 

a large be ag of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
eake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel.cloth, 200 pages, 527 inches. 
. Price $1.00, pestpaid. 


x 
= JUDD COMPANY, 





52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 
Meier Meco Miele Hos Herts Hoe Moe ele Kile Hee More ole Ke 
f icultural Books, 
Catalog Complete i) eter noe 
COMPANY, Ee GA eo a ane 





























Stitches in Crocheting. ; 


Nearly everyone is familiar with the sim- 
plest crochet stitches, but few know how 
to make some of the ‘more uncommonly 
used or fancy stitches, and combination of 
stitches, which are only occasionally em- 
ployed, but help so much to vary the mo- 
notony of crocheting, In this series of ar- 
ticles the ordinary as well as the more 
intricate stitches will be illustrated and de- 
scribed, that all may become familiar with 
the terms used in this journal, 


The first and simplest’: of all crochet 
stitches is the chain, shown in Fig 1. It is 
the foundation of nearly all patterns. 


Make a slip knot in the thread, ingert hook 


TTT 


pam ie Si 


STITCHES IN CROCHETING, 


in loop, throw thread over hook, draw 
through loop; this completes one stitch. 
Throw thread over hook and repeat pro- 
cess. 


Sometimes a stronger foundation is re- 
quired or a stitch ‘that will make a strong 
cord, for a watch chain, or for any like pur- 
pose. *The double chain stitch, made with 
two: threads (Fig 2) will answer this de- 
mand. Make a slip knot in each of two 
threads, thrust heok -through both; carry 
the left-hand thread over left hand as 
usual and hold right-hand thread in right 
hand with hook asin knitting, Draw left. 
loop through right, throw right thread over 
hook, draw through loop, tighten stitch 
with left thread, draw left thread through 
loop, tighten stitch with right thread, cro- 


chet with right thread, and go alternate. for 
length required. (By errer one of the 
threads at upper part of cut does not show.) 

Another strong foundation is shown in 
Fig 3; this is made with one thread. Chain 
2, put hook through first stitch, draw thread 
through, thread over and draw through 
both loops on hook. In following stitches 
insert hook always in upright back loop of 
stitch, as shown in cut. 

Fig 4 shows the slip stitch, which is 
often used when a very close fiat stitch 
is desired. It is made by putting hook 
through a — 4 of stitch previously made 
and drawing thread through that loop and 
loop on hook all at onee. This stitch is 
called single crochet in some parts of the 
country, but erroneously. 

The real single crochet is shewn at Fig 5. 
Insert hook in loop as in Fig 4, but draw 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





through and hold loop on hook, then thread | 


over and draw through both leops. Repeat. 
Those who call the slip stitch single cro- 
chet, make this the double crochet, and the 
double crochet, shown in Fig 6, treble cro- 
chet, but they should not be so designated. 
To make double crochet, throw thread over 
hook before inserting in loop as in Fig 6, 
then after drawing loop through there will 
be three loops on needle, through all of 
which at once draw thread. The next ar- 
ticle will discuss the ‘half-double crochet 
and other stitches, 





To Make Vinegar quickly from new ci- 
der, to each gallon add 2 teacups molasses 
and 1 teacup lively hop yeast. Set the cask 
behind or near e kitchen stove and in 
two or three weeks the cider will have 
turned to vinegar. Store vinegar and ci- 
der, if in iron-bound packages, above stairs, 
rather than in the cellar, where dampness 
will cause rust and corrode the hoops.— 
{s. E. W. 





Another Sponge Cake—Beat the yolks Of | 
| and distributing depot in each State, and desires Mana- 


2 eggs, and rub 1 cup sugar into them. 
Add the. whites, beaten stiff, a pinch of 
salt, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon-baking powder, 
1 teaspoon lemon or vanilla, and % cup 
boiling milk. This makes the nicest of 
sponge cakes.—[G. I. C. 
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Awful Pile Agony. 


Sioux Falls, 8. D., Feb. 18, 1901. 


“For 32 years I suffered constantly from 
protruding piles and finally had to aban- 
don my trade of stone-mason. Four months 
ago I began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and 
before I had used up one 5@c box the dis- 
ease had entirely disappeared and there is 
no sign of its ever returning. I am com- 


pletely cured. F. Capps, 216 N. Minnesota - 


Ave.”’ 
Book, 
free. 


Sold by all druggists, 50c a box. 
“Piles, Causes and Cure,” mailed 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich. 


WANTED 


Large wholesale house intends to establish an office 





ger for each office, Salary $12 per month, and extra 
profits. Applicants must furnish references as to charac- 
ter, and $800 cash, Preyious experience not necessary, 
For full particulars, address 


PRESIDENT, Box 1421, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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of all its readers. 








GoodHousekeeping 


For the Higher Life of the Household 


Monthy—-FOR ALL THE FAMILY — Magazine 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is bright and newsy—bristling with new 
ideas, , It tells not only how the everyday affairs of life may be conducted, 
but also appeals to the craving for the mew and helpful in household 
Practice and inspiration is its motto. 
and special, are as numerous as the various phases of the life of the house- 
It appeals to either sex, whether of young or of advancing years, 
and not only helps but gratifies the physical, mental and aesthetic natures ° 
Its unparalleled Cooking Service, its unique Health 
Department, its bright Stories, Sketches, Paragraphs and Verses, aré supple- 
mented by special articles from the most noted writers of the day. It is 
beautifully illustrated and contains an average of 120 pages each issue. - 


| _.A GREAT OFFER 


_ [Knowing thet the readers of the various editions ef the American Agriculturist will 
be interested in this most useful and instructive magazine, we have conciuded arrange- 
ments whereby we can send it‘on the following special and remarkably liberal terms: 

The regular price of Good Housekeeping is $1.00 per year, but we will 
send it in connection with our owp publication both one year 
‘of only $1.50, thus giving $2.00 in yalue for.only $1.50... We will 
without cost to all ordering immediately, a copy of our Memorandum Art 
Calendar and weather forecast for 1902, elsewhere described. : : 

j A sample copy of Good Housekeeping, regular price 10 cents, will be sent 
to-any subscriber of this journal whe mentions haying seen this 
ment and who sends us 4 cents in stamps for pestage. 

"Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft, or Registered ‘Letter. 

Address orders to either of our offices, hut to avoid delay send to the one 


Its departments, regular 


upon receir¢ 
further send 


anDoUunce-* 





mearest you. 


NEW YORK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


| CHICAGO _ . LD 
:§2 Lafayette Place © Marquette Building Homestead Building 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








Ever Meet a Jabberwoc? 


We hope you never will. Our artist also has in his menagerie several 
other queer animals, among which are the Willywoss and the Wazzles 
tailed Spingo.. We will probably show them later. 


DO YOU BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY BEST? . 


THIRTY YEARS OF HARD WORK — Thirty years in the same 
business attending strictly to ita details, thinking, planning, 
selecting goods, learning to select the wheat from the chaff—th 
ie why our business has f enpasd from nothing to millions a year. 






We will 
buiid a buggy 
te your order 
during this 
winter and 
ship it to you 
next spring. 
85.00 depos: 
it. Write for 
eircular. 


anes’ a o trash. Lowest whole: 
sale p » No one allowed to under: 
sell uz on the same quality of goods. 
Two million customers buy of uz right 
atong. Are you one ofthem? Wehave 
special catalogues on almost every line 
you can think of. Tell us what kind of 
} goods you are interested in and we will 
send you, absolutely free, a han me, 
illustrated catalogue quoti wholesale 
prices. Be sure and mention the one 
you want. 







Sewing Machines — Hardware — Crockery — Glassware — Stoves — 


_ te — Dehicles — 
Surattuce — Varm Saotence “Static Leather Goods — Musicai Instruments — Silverware — 


Sporting Goods — Harness — Drugs — Stationery — Toys — 

Carpets and Rugs — Underwear — 

Groceries — Bicycles — Baby Care 

Sie Pia Ward & C 
ods — Notions — Books — Shoes— 

Sites tee ain ee JMOntgomery War 0. 

and Neve ane Beg Suite < a ; 

eady:Madean ade:to:Orde 

including Samples. , Chicago a 








































YOU WILL LOOK IN VAIN 


for an all-around handy garden tool that will even begin tocom- 

are with the “PraneT Jr.” No. 25 Hill and Drill Seeder and 

ouble Wheel Hoe Cultivator and Plow; made especially for the 
man who has a good sized garden, and yet who does not want to 
‘uy a separate Wheel Hoe. As a drill it compares with our well known “Pranet Jr.” No. 4, 
As a wheel Hoeit will do all the work of our “Pranzt Jr.’’ No. Has 11% in. wheels; cul- 
tivates between rows, hills up, plows, marks out,etc.; can be easily and quickly changed from 
one to the other. In fact, is a wonderful labor-saver. We are ready to absolutely guarantee 
thistool any time. Other “Pianet Jr.” tools are Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cul- 
tivators, Harrows, Two-horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders Cultivators, etc. All of 
these are fully described in our new catalogue for 1902. We issue hundreds of thousands of 
these books, each an art album of interesting views. They are going fast. Write for one now, 


They are free. S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107E PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Awgrd. 


—S,-PLANET Jr. NO 25 


ob Seeoper 
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] » 4 | RV for earcorn and coarse grain 
TES 
——_— 
A, W. STRAUB & CO , 3737 inert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A 


The Quaker City Grinding Mill 


< the fast grinding oner, running, ball bear mil 
, \ d mi. mall grain wi itat the same time. 
and one-for smallgrain. it thus 
the same time better than it can be done in any other way. No 
a“ meal, oat meal and graham flour, for family use. Youcan’t 
and leave the decision 01 
Sienxiss We Send iton FE ree Trial hands Bond for curedch:Anseat 
Catalogue Band also ask for our Peanut Butter Mill Circular. All mailed free. 


1, which crushes and grinds ear corn 
tis the mil) that has two hoppers. One 
ds and mixes the feed at 
eating. It grinds excel 
go wrongin buying th: 


The A. W. STRAUB CO., Canal and Randolph St., Chicago, Ills. 


Western Agents for “Smalley” Powers, Shellers, Cutters, etc. 












you want, 


=) Sewer” 
pss 


Make an Early Season fi: 


of that which is undrained, We make al 
pe, ressed Brick 


vi ces.cer AGRICULTURAL, DRAIN 
e drained may be worked weeks 
id Fire Bricks. Chimney 
ncaustic Side Iks, etc. Write for wha 
ck SAGKSON 40 Third Aves, Albany, N.Y. 











, = THE 
CURVE of LONC LIFE 
ppfazeted tie Senco Hi tt eines. Then it lasts a 
‘etim tension curve elasticity. 
Ready made, ready to put up. he 


AMERICAN c'ico FENCE 


Saves Time, Money, Stock and Crops, 
Bold everywhere. If your dealer hasn’ tit writeto 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Denver. 








ONE DOLLAR AN ACRE 





Woulca be too much to pay for some kinds of land. There 
is as muck difference between soft or woven fencin 
and the Frost Fence as there is in land. Catalogue and 
price on application. 


stee! stays, spring 
n strength, appesrance and dura- 
ed. White forcata- 


Heavy lateral wires, 
wire, Sure Grip lock. 
bility, the Hard Stee! cannot be exce! 
logue and prices. THE HARD STEEL WIRE FENCE CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 








N” FENCE, 


. Cheaper than wood. 
Special prices to 
Churches & Cem- 
eteries, Strong, 

4 Durable and Cheap. 


MANA  §6Catalogue Free, 
Coiled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana, 
REA 


Short Crops Need Full Weight ‘ 

If_your crops are short you need a 

range higher, amd o¥ery pound shoold 

eee ite feed telisbie, high 
‘scales. Th 


grade . e 
fits the bill. Prices and terms 









ths 
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THE FROS, WIRE FENCE (0., Cleyeland, Ohio. 


, Free C: rj 
106 = Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





08G00D SCALE CO., 


HILLS ALL WEEDS 


Lxpands aN PF tnarrows 


To 7% ft \- Kf 30inches 


mer TN hee 
Teer] Wh) 


This admits of widest adjustment—TX feet 
for field work and can be ppectenance 3d F to son 











Ask for Oatalogue 0. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACH. CO.,1541 M. Beaver St., York, Pa. 


ROOFING 











Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best Roo , Siding or Ceiling you can 


use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ord hammer or hatchet the 
only tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vv” crimped. Delivered free of all 
charges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIAN. ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, KEW 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
OHIO, 10WA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
eect 

















THE BEST FENCE 


for the worst stock is the Standard PAGE. Try it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, HICH, 








